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NEW SCHOLASTICISM 


A QuarTEerty Review or PuiLosopHy 


VotuME XVI JULY, 1942 NuMBER 3 


THE TEXT TRADITION OF OCKHAM’S ORDINATIO 


A. Terxtvat Discussion 


HERE can be no doubt that William Ockham must be 
ranked amongst the most important Scholastics. His doc- 

trine and his influence may be judged in a negative sense, but 
his philosophical and theological personality cannot be excluded 
from even the smallest textbook of the History of Scholasticism 
which pretends to give at least a general view of Christian 
thought in the Middle Ages. Every historian, interested in the 
Philosophy and Theology of the 14th century, is forced to start 
with or go back to the Venerabilis Inceptor. The necessity, 
however, of studying the works of Ockham meets with an 
enormous difficulty. It is not only the more developed scientific 
culture expressed in a complicated technical language which a 
modern reader has to master, but it is especially the difficulty of 
having a text which can be safely used as a sufficiently reliable 


basis for our research-work. Although we have printed texts of a 
great deal of Ockham’s writings,’ nevertheless, they are neither 


*Of Ockham’s non-polemical and authentic works are not printed: 
Expositio super librum Elenchorum; Expositio super libros Physicorum ; 
Quaestiones in libros Physicorum. The statement in our textbooks and in 
other publications on Ockham that the Quaestiones in libros Physicorum 
are printed (even in several editions!) seems to be an error, because no 
copy has ever been discovered. 
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easy to reach nor in such condition that they present in every 
case the true teachings of Ockham. In spite of many attempts in 
recent years to prepare critical editions, practically nothing has 
been achieved. Even the De sacramento Altaris, the only 
modern edition of one non-polemical work of Ockham, does not 
satisfy the demands of a critical edition, and certainly, did not 
solve the problem whether this treatise is one work or is com- 
posed of two different tracts later united to one work. The older 
printed editions of the other non-polemical works consequently 
will remain, for the time being, the basis of our research work. 

Our purpose, therefore, in the present study is to ascertain 
the reliability of the printed text of one work of Ockham viz. 
the first book of the Commentary on the Sentences. We believe 
this task a very urgent one, because the first book of the Com- 
mentary on the Sentences is the most important theological work 
of the Venerabilis Inceptor. Its dimensions surpass more than 
twice those of the three other books taken together, and it dis- 
cusses the problems with a thoroughness which makes it the 
most reliable source for Ockham’s true ideas. Therefore it must 
be the basis of any study of the theological and even the philoso- 
phical teachings of Ockham. Consequently, the reliability of 
the printed text of the first book is the most important problem 
concerning the non-polemical works of Ockham. We will dis- 
cuss this problem in our present study, and in doing so, we 
intend to justify a preliminary edition of the first questions of 
the prologue, of which the first fasciculus was published last 
year.” 

The Incunabula-edition of the Commentary on the Sen- 
tences of Lyons (1495) * has suggested at least the false opinion 

*Textuum Guilelmi Ockham fasciculus Ius: Quaestio prima principalis 
Prologi in primum librum Sententiarum ad fidem codicum restituta a P. 
Philotheo Béhner, O. F. M., Paderborn, Schéningh. I made this edition in 
agreement with Dom H. Bascour, O.S.B., of Louvain, who is preparing a 
critical edition of the first book. I myself am preparing the other three 


books. 
* The Strassburg-edition of 1486 contains only the first book. As the dif- 
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that all the four books were one work. In reality they have to 
be distinguished as two different works, the first book being the 
“ Ordinatio Ockham,” the three other books being the “ Repor- 
tatio Ockham.””* 

What is the difference between an Ordinatio and a Reportatio ? 
A Reportatio generally speaking, is a copy of lectures taken 
by a pupil at school and often worked over later by him or by 
the teacher: In the latter case it is an authorized Reportatio. 
An Ordinatio on the contrary, is a text composed for publication 
by the author himself. Of course, the basis for this Ordinatio. 
are almost always the lectures, but they are worked over, en- 
riched and hence bear less traces of the spoken language. Let 
us add the explanation of another term which we shall also use 
viz. Abbreviatio. An Abbreviatio is the text of an Ordinatio or 
Reportatio shortened by somebody who wanted only the essential 
parts of the original texts. After these explanations we can 
proceed to our main problem. 

A remark of Michalski, probably taken too literally, but in 
any case exaggerated, may have, and in fact, has had dangerous 
consequences for the appreciation of the texts found in the 
Incunabula-edition. The famous Polish scholar writes: “ En 
ce qui concerne le premier livre, les éditions imprimées ne 
différent en rien du texte des manuscrits.”° What does this 
extraordinarily optimistic expression “ en rien” mean? I think 
we wrong this scholar, who is to be commended for his investi- 
gations of the fourteenth century, if we understand his words as 
meaning that the Incunabula-edition is already a critical edition. 


ferences between this and the other edition are only very slight, we shall 
mean in our discussion by Incunabula-edition always the Lyons-edition. 

‘This was definitely proved by K. Michalski: Le criticisme et le scepti- 
cisme dans la Philosophie du XIVe siécle, in: Bull. intern. de ]’Acad. 
Pol. ... Classe d’Hist. et de Phil. I. Partie 1925, Cracovie, Impr. de ]’Un. 
1926, p. 43-45. 

5 Les courants critiques et sceptiques dans la philosophie du XIVe 
siécle, . . . Cracovie 1927, p. 8. Michalski studied the following manu- 
scripts of our list: 1, 3, 4, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13. 
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We should rather take his words as meaning that there are no 
important variants between the manuscripts he examined and 
the edition of 1495, that is, in any case, no longer omissions and 
additions. Our investigations of the manuscripts examined by 
Michalski lead us to a less optimistic opinion. 


I. The manuscripts examined. 


We examined seventeen manuscripts and the two Incunabula- 
edition, partly in their originals, partly in photostats or micro- 
films. In the following we shall give a short description of the 
manuscripts, adding to certain manuscripts sigla and to all a 
general indication of their value which, of course, will be proved 
by our discussion later. Furthermore, we will indicate which 
manuscripts were only partly examined. 


1) Bruxelles, Bibl. Royale 1284 (written 1471 in a poor current hand 
on paper). Fol. 407: Expliciunt questiones super primo senten- 
ciarum de ordinacione fratris Guillelmi Ockham de Ordine fra- 
trum minorum, seripte et complete Lovanii pro venerabili viro 
domno et magistro Johanne Grymberch sacre pagine baccalario 
formato per manus Johannis Pistoris de Herenthals. Anno domini 
1471, die quidem martis XXIII septembre. 

After a study of the first question we excluded the text of 
this manuscript completely, because it is the worst of all. 

2) C Cambridge, Gonville and Caius 285/678 (written in the 14th 
century in a neat half-current hand on vellum). The manuscript 
contains only a fragment of the prologue and ends abruptly fol. 


168v: ... qualis non est theologia respectu credibilium non est 
evidens . . ., that is to say, in the tertia quaestio principalis 
prologi. 


The text is not too bad. 
Cambridge, Gonville and Caius 101/53 (written in the 15th 
century on vellum in “a small and terrifically contracted hand ” 
—I find this remark of the Catalogue exaggerated) fol. 192: 
Explicit seriptum Wilhelmi de Hockam super primum senten- 
ciarum. 

We studied only the prologue. 


3) C 
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The text of this manuscript is not bad and in any case better 
than C and even better than C,. 


4) C, Cambridge, Gonville and Caius 325/525 (written in the late 


6) F, 


7) M 


14th century in a neat and not too contracted current hand on 
vellum) fol. 183: Explicit secriptum Willelmi de Ocham supra 
primum sentenciarum. 

We studied only the prologue. 

The text is fair and seems to rank between C and C,. 


Firenze, Bibl. Naz. A.3.801 (written probably in the first half 
of the 14th century in several very contracted and bad hands on 
vellum) fol. 132: Explicit scriptum venerabilis doctoris (can- 
celled by points: doctoris and inceptoris written above) Guilelmi 
de occham. super primum sentenciarum. 

This manuscript ranks among the best ones and presents the 
first “ redaction.” 


Firenze, Bibl. Naz. F. 6.800 (written in the late 14th century 
in a contracted half-current hand on vellum) fol. 171: Explicit 
secriptum Wilhelmi de hocham super primum sentenciarum. 

The text is not too good and has some additions not yet found 
in other manuscripts which certainly are non-authentic. 


Miinchen, Staatsbibliothek 52 (written at the end of the 14th 
century in a neat half-current hand on vellum) fol. 198v: 
Explicit scriptum Willide Hokam super primum sentenciarum. 
Deo gracias. The manuscript was discovered by Fr. Ludger 
Meier (Cfr. Die Erforschung der Franziskanerscholastik, in: 
Franz. Studien 18 (1931) 138). 

The text is just fair, but is very interesting because it often 
unites different traditions and gains in importance by its mar- 
ginal notes. 


8) Ma Paris, Bibl. Mazarine 894 (written in the 14th century in a 


neatly arranged gothic hand on vellum) fol. 198r: Hie expli- 
ciunt questiones super primum librum sentenciarum de ordina- 
cione fratris Guillelmi de Ockam de ordine minorum Oxonie. 

The text seems to be good and is important because it consti- 
tutes a different family from FTOb. Most of its marginal notes 
seem to be non-authentic. 


9) Paris Bibl. Mazarine 962 (written in the early 15th century in a 


contracted half-current hand on vellum). This manuscript was 
discovered a few years ago by Glorieux. The first initial is cut 


5) F 
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out. The text which ends at the d. 30, q. 3: . . . posuerunt tales 
respectus esse res reales . . . seems to be good. 

I studied only the first question and had the impression that 
it is closely related to Ma, but has not the marginal notes of Ma. 


10) O Oxford, Merton College 100 (written in the 14th century in a 
neat but very contracted gothic hand on vellum; the two last 
pages seem to be rewritten by another hand, likewise the tabula). 
Explicit hic liber primus .. . (the following is erased). 

The text is not bad. 

11) O, Oxford, Merton College 106 (written in the late 14th century 
in a terrifically contracted and poor hand on vellum). 

We studied only the prologue, which revealed a relation to 
Ob with a deteriorated text. 

12) Ob Oxford, Balliol College 299 (written before 1368 according to 
the catalogue in a very bad and contracted current hand). 
Explicit seriptum fratris Gilli(?) de Hocham super primum 
sentenciarum. 

The text ranks among the best, though many homoioteleuta 
are found. 

13) Paris, Bibl. Nat. 15 904 (written in the 14th century in a ter- 
rifically poor and contracted half-current hand). Explicit primus 
liber sentenciarum secundum Occham. et sic patent questiones 
primi libri sentenciarum. amen. 

After having received photostats of this manuscript a detailed 
study of the first questions of the prologue forced me to exclude 
this text completely. It is one of the worst. 

14) Paris, Bibl. Nat. 15 561 (written in a very bad hand of the late 
14th, century on vellum and paper). Contains on fol. 246r-249v 
schemes and a list of the questions. 


15) Troyes 718 (written in the early 14th century in a terrifically con- 
tracted half-current hand on vellum). Explicit scriptum fratris 
Wilelmi a Hocham super primum. 

This manuscript ranks with the best ones and often surpasses 
even F. 


16) V Vaticana, Ottob. 2088 (written in the 14th century in a poor 
half-current hand on vellum). 
We studied only the questions of the prologue. 
The text is only fair; it is difficult to place it definitely in a 
certain family. 
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17) Vaticana, Borgh. 68 (written in the 14th century in a neat half- 
current hand on vellum). 
We studied only the questions of the prologue. 
The text is an Abbreviatio but otherwise good. 


18) E Editio Lugdunesis (Lyons 1495). 


19) Editio Argentina (Strassburg 1486). 
Both the editions have a fair text. 


Besides these manuscripts there are some others which we did 
not study; they are: 
Assisi, Bibl. Com. 199. According to a letter from Fr. Athanasius 
Ledoux, it is written on paper and vellum in the 14th century and 
contains the following parts: 


fol. 1-5a: 2 quaestiones prologi (Ockham) ; 
fol. 6r-86v: quaestiones Petri de Candia; 
fol. 87r-179: quaestiones secundum Ockham. 


Basel, Stadtbibliothek A. VI. 22. According to Hochstetter, Studien zur 
Metaphysik und Erkenntnislehre Wilhelms von Ockham, Berlin 
1927, p. 2. This manuscript written in a good hand of the 14th 
century on paper contains only I. Sent. d. 1, q. 1-4. 


Erfurt, Amploniana Q 109. According to Hochstetter 1. ¢., this is an 
Abbreviatio, and many questions are missing. 


Of the manuscript: Padova Bibl. Anton. X. 184 of the 15th 
century I have no further knowledge; the same is true of the 
manuscript: Gottingen Theol. 118 of the 14th century. Fr. 
Ephrem Longpré informed me that the two manuscripts at 
Giessen seem to be the “Collectorium” of Gabriel Biel 
(DCCXXXI B. G. XV and DCCCIV B. G. XV). 

No manuscript of any work of Ockham in Spain is known 
to me. 


II. Discussion of the value of the manuscripts in general. 


In order to form a general opinion on the value of the dif- 
ferent manuscripts and editions, we studied chiefly the first nine 
questions of the prologue in detail, and extended our research 
to other parts only for a few more important manuscripts, as 
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is indicated in the list and will become evident from our dis- 
cussion. For a first general evaluation we used three criteria: 
a long quotation of Scotus in the first question, some critical 
marginal notes and the agreement or disagreement of the 
variants. 

An excellent criterion for judging the value of manuscripts 
can be, under certain conditions, a quotation. These conditions 
are: The author must intend to quote exactly, the quoted text 
must be known, and finally the quoted text must not be a 
“ locus communis,” for instance, it must not be a quotation taken 
from Aristotle, St. Augustine or other commonly quoted authors. 
The three conditions are fully realized in one long quotation 
found in the first question of the prologue. Here (LL), Ockham 
criticizing some Scotists refers them to their master and quotes 
a long passage of Scotus (Ox. IV, d. 45, q. 3. n. 17; ed. Vives 
t. 20, p. 349). Ockham writes: “ Ne autem ista opinio quantum 
ad notitiam intuitivam sensibilium et aliquorum mere intel- 
ligibilium tamquam nova contemnatur, adduco verba Doctoris 
Subtilis libro 4° distinctione 45* quaestione 3* duas praedictas 
conclusiones expresse ponentis . . . dicit sic de verbo ad verbum.” 
Here we find an excellent occasion to compare the text of our 
manuscripts with the text of Scotus, because we are sure that 
Ockham not only intends to quote the essential content of that 
passage of Scotus, but he will carefully and exactly repeat the 
true words of the Doctor Subtilis. Therefore, two conditions 
are fulfilled. What about the third condition? In order to 
procure a sufficiently good text of Scotus, I compared the quota- 
tion with the following five manuscripts Assisi Bibl. Com. 137, 
Erfurt, Amplon. 2° 130, Paris, Bibl. Nat. 3114 and 15854, 
Worcester Cath. F. 60. 

After having secured the text of Scotus, we compared the 
various manuscripts of Ockham with the common text of the 
Scotus-manuscript. If we count only the important variants 
(the transpositions and other unimportant variants as illum, 
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istum, ergo, igitur do not change our result), we can arrange 
the manuscripts in the following list : 

F 3 variants; 

ObT 4 variants; 

O,MaM 8-10 variants; 

C,0C.F 11-15 variants; 

CV about 20 variants; 

E more than 30 variants. 


We do not conclude that this list already gives the exact value 
of the different manuscripts in general or of every part; the 
place of the Incunabula-edition is certainly too low. But in 
any case we found a primary well-founded indication that the 
best manuscripts probably are F Ob T. 

Another excellent criterion for judging the value of the text 
of manuscripts are critical marginal notes. By critical mar- 
ginal notes we mean remarks made by the scribe on the margin 
indicating the condition of the original which he copied. In 
our case all these critical marginal notes refer to Ockham’s 
original. They appear to be noticed first by Michalski who 
discovered them in the Oxford and Cambridge manuscripts. 
We succeeded in finding them in other manuscripts as well. At 
present we will take into consideration only a certain group 
found in the Quaestio secunda principalis of the prologue. 
Other marginal notes and their importance will be discussed 
later. 


The critical marginal notes are the following: 


1) Istud scripsit continue cum alio, sed postea cancellavit: Similiter 
omnis conceptus, sicut habeat alias declarari .. .° 
Found in FTOb (C, in the text; Ma has the original compo- 
sition of Ockham in the text and the corrected text of Ockham 
in a marginal note without a critical remark). 


* The entire text of these notes with their variants will be published in 
our edition, fase. 245; here we communicate only the remarks of the scribe 
and the beginning of Ockham’s text. 
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2) Ante correctionem pro illo: adhuc etc., fuit sic: aut ergo subiectum 
primum est species .. . 
Found only in M. 


3) Consequenter scripsit sic nec cancellavit, licet forte cancellare in- 
tendit: Quarta conclusio est, quod passiones tales negativae non 
possunt probari—post scripsit in additionibus, sed totum can- 
cellavit: Quarta conelusio est ista, quod passiones negativae.... 

Found in FTOb 00,M (CC,C,V in the text). 


4) Hic scripsit primo et post cancellavit illud quod hic sequitur; et tunc 
illud quod est hic primum, fuit secundum, et secundum tertium, 
et tertium quartum: Dico primo quod aliqua habet pro medio. ... 

Found in FTObM (CC, in the text). 


5) Littera habet secundum quid (instead of propter quid). 
That error of Ockham is marked by FM as a marginal note; 
by OC, in the text. Ma has secundum quid in the text without 
any remark. 


These marginal notes are obviously made by one and the same 
scribe ; consequently, all the manuscripts which have these mar- 
ginal notes belong to one family. Therefore, Ma represents 
another family. Within the family with the critical marginal 
notes, one group is more faithful to the original tradition, viz. 
FTOb and somehow C:M. That leads us again to almost the 
same conclusion that certainly the three first mentioned manu- 
scripts contain a good text. 

This conclusion is definitely confirmed, if we take into 
account the last criterion: the agreement or disagreement of 
the different manuscripts with the common text of the majority 
of manuscripts. In my list of variants FTOb have less single 
variants (i.e. in disagreement with the common text of the 
majority) than any other text. In this comparison Ma gains 
in value, and so does the Incunabula-edition, M loses, but 
neither Ma nor E reaches the value of FTOb. Among these 
three manuscripts T has sometimes a better text than F and less 
homoioteleuta; Ob is less valuable than FT because of its many 
homoioteleuta. 


i 
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Therefore our general conclusion from this more mechanical 
procedure is, that FTOb represent the best text-tradition, and 
these, with the overwhelming majority of all the manuscripts 
known, belong to one family. This family goes back to one 
manuscript which was carefully made from the original of 
Ockham. 

But our general conclusion meets some difficulties which arise 
from a further detailed study of the manuscripts FTObMMa. 
The clarification of these difficulties will give a more precise 
evaluation of the mentioned manuscripts. 


III. Discussion of single marginal notes and of lacunae in F. 


There are certain short critical marginal notes in F which 


are found, as far as I could verify it, only in F. These marginal 
notes refer to the lacunae in the original of Ockham or, and 


that seems to be more probable, in the first official copy made 
under the supervision of Ockham. The scribe of F or, more 
probably, the scribe of its original copied very carefully the 
original of Ockham or the first official copy even as regards its 
size. Therefore, sometimes it leaves a part of a column blank. 
If there is nothing left out, the scribe may remark on the 
margin: hic nihil deficit. Sometimes that remark is not found, 
and we have a right to conclude that the scribe did not know 
what the free space in his original meant. But, there are other 
instances where we are informed of the meaning of the lacunae. 
In the Dist. 2. q. 4 D(2. col.) we read in the text of F after an 
explanation of the opinion of Scotus: “ quere alias vias in 
Johanne libro secundo et in metaphysica.” Here, a marginal 
note says: “ hic dimisit spacium pro aliis viis.” The entire text 
which is here omitted in F is found in the Incunabula-edition, 
but also in all the other manuscripts including Ma. Therefore, 
this part was added later. We have the immediate proof for this 
in T. This manuscript brings the entire passage partly in the 
text (first it starts like F: quere, but this word is cancelled), 
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partly on the margin and partly transposed to a wrong place. 
This proves to one who is acquainted with manuscripts that the 
addition was in the original of T on the margin. But in which 
original? In the first original of FTOb ete. or in the original 
of Ockham? We think it was in both, because Ma has this 
addition also in the text. This seems to suggest that the addition 
was made by Ockham himself at a later date and implies at 
once that Ockham went over his work at least twice.’ The 
other possibility of course remains, that somebody else added 
the text of Scotus in the original of Ockham and in the first 
official copy. But this is extremely improbable, because Ockham 
brought his original with him to Avignon, and there he made 
additions which are not found in any manuscript. That seems 
to prove that his original did not have any influence on the 
text tradition after Avignon. Before Avignon (1324-1328) he 
most probably kept his own original with him at all times. 
Unfortunately, other instances do not so clearly fit into the 
scheme of the first one just discussed, though I believe that they, 
in the light of later discussions, are no real objection. In the 
text of F d. 2. q. 6 (9° ed. B) we read: quere in Scoto d. 3. et 
8 primi libri. A marginal note says: Hie dimisit spacium pro 
residuo. The “residuum” is found in TOb ete. and in the 
Incunabula-edition where it covers about two columns; Ma, how- 
ever, reads (without a marginal note) like F and omits the 
text of Scotus. Here, we have to conclude—if my theory is 
right—that the text was either never in the original of Ockham 
or was added after the scribe of Ma or its original copied the 
original of Ockham, or the copyist left it out. This last alterna- 
tive is very improbable. The same is true of a marginal note in 


d. 3. q. 5 B. 


* The second time at Avignon, which is proved by the testimony of the 
Commission in charge of his cause. Cfr. J. Koch, “Neue Aktenstiicke zu 
dem gegen Wilhelm Ockham in Avignon gefiihrten Prozef,” in: Rech. de 
Théol. Anc. et Méd., VII (1935), 195-197. These additions, however, are 
neither very numerous nor long. 
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To this same category belong two lacunae in F. In d. 2. q. 7 
(10° ed. F) after the words: quia necesse esse nihil includit 
quod non dicit necesse esse vel ratio essendi (exposition of the 
proof of the existence of God after Scotus) half a column of 
our edition and TOb-family is left out. F has a lacuna; Ma 
leaves the text out without a lacuna. 

There is another lacuna which is more interesting, because it 
it able to throw some light on the relation between Ockham and 
Aureoli. In d. 5. q. 3. (L) at the end of the “ dubium tertium,” 
a lacuna is found in F without a critical marginal note (another 


marginal note in F. says: “op. pe. au.,” i.e. opinio Petri 


Aureoli). Here, more than one column is left out by F and Ma, 
but in addition to it, the last passage of the text in these two 
manuscripts differs from all the others. T has the last part of 
the omitted column again in a marginal note. . This shows that 
the exposition of the opinion of Aureoli was later added and 
even changed, but not the criticism, which proves that Ockham 


already knew Aureoli when he wrote the first “ redaction ” of 
his Ordinatio; therefore the opinion of some scholars, who think 
that Ockham’s critique on Aureoli implies a second redaction, 
is not well founded, neither in the text-tradition nor by their 
own reasoning. 

Michalski writes: 


Am Schlu8 sei unser Augenmerk noch auf eine Besonderheit im 
Kommentar Wilhelm Ockhams hingelenkt. Bei Bekimpfung der An- 
sichten des Petrus Aureoli iiber die Universalien behauptet der Venera- 
bilis Inceptor, daf er nicht nur diese Frage, sondern das ganze erste 
Buch seines Kommentars zum Lombarden schon bearbeitet hatte, bevor 
er das Werk seines franzdsischen Konfraters gelesen habe (Sent. I. 
d. 27, q. 3). Trotzdem finden wir schon im Prolog seines Kommentars 
eine ziemlich breit angelegte Polemik gegen die Anschauungen Petrus 
Aureoli’s die Frage betreffend, ob der Theologe wegen seiner 6fteren 
Spekulation iiber Glaubensgeheimnisse neben der Tugend des Glaubens 
noch einen anderen Habitus in seiner Seele gewinnen kénne. Wenn 
nun Ockham in der dist. 27. behauptet, daB er das dort besprochene 
Problem der Universalien vor Kenntnisnahme des Aureolschen Kom- 
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mentars vollstiindig bearbeitet hat, so miissen wir schliefen, da er in 
den urspriinglichen Text seiner Lectura noch verschiedene Erginzungen 
hinein getragen hat, da er die Anschauungen Petrus Aureoli’s bereits 
am Anfang seines Kommentars fast wortlich angibt, um sie nachher 
zu bekiimpfen. Es ist also zwischen der ersten Lectio und der letzten 
Bearbeitung eines jeden Buches zu unterscheiden.° 


This proof is not valid though the conclusion is obviously 
true, if taken in the sense, that between the Lectura Prima and 
the Ordinatio there is a difference. And nobody will doubt it. 
The real and serious problem only is, whether we have to admit 
different ‘ Redactiones” of the Ordinatio itself. Michalski 
seems to imply it. And here, too, the conclusion seems to be 
true, but his proof is not valid. Michalski did not read care- 
fully enough the text which he used as basis for his proof; there- 
fore he gave a misleading interpretation of it. Ockham writes: 


Ista opinio quantum ad conclusionem, pro qua rationes priores sunt 
adductae, videtur mihi falsa. Quia tamen pauca vidi de dictis illius 
Doctoris (i.e. Petris Aureoli) —si enim omnes vices, quibus respexi 
dicta sua, simul congregarentur, non complerent spatium unius diei 
naturalis—ideo contra opinantem istum nolo multum arguere; possem 
enim leviter ex ignorantia dictorum suorum magis contra verba quam 
contra mentem suam arguere. Possent autem contra istam conclusionem 
adduci aliqua argumenta, quae feci dist. 26* huius libri de esse eognito. 


® Michalski, *‘ Die vielfachen Redaktionen einiger Kommentare zu Petrus 
Lombardus,” in: Miscellanea Ehrle, 1 (1924) 260. We chose this more 
cautious text of Michalski and not another in: “ Le criticisme et le scepti- 
cisme dans la Philosophie du XIV® siécle,” in: Bulletin . . . Cracovie, 
1926, p. 43-45. Here, he writes: “Ockham a di probablement remanier la 
redaction primitive du premier livre sur Lombard, puisqu’il dit lui-méme 
(Sent. I. d. 27, q. 3) qu’il avait déja refait presque en entier le premier 
livre, avant d’avoir pris connaissance du commentaire d’Auriol, ce qui ne 
nous empéche pas de trouver des citations de cet auteur déja dans le pro- 
logue et dans les premiers passages du livre I (Sent. I, d. l. q. 3.). Elle 
suffisent par conséquent & prouver, que le premier livre & été remanié par 
auteur lui-méme, de sorte que la forme sous laquelle nous connaissons 
l’édition imprimée, ne correspond ni & la rédaction primitive, ni 4 un re- 
portatum tiré des lecons.” Amann (in Dictionnaire de Théol. Cath. t. 11, 
col. 873) apparently refers to this text of Michalski when he writes: 
“ Pour le commentaire des Sentences, Michalski a montré que le text du 
premier livre est une ordinatio, revue par l’auteur.” 
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Quam materiam tractavi et fere omnes alias de primo libro, antequam 
vidi opinionem hic recitatam. . . .(H). . . ex quibus responsionibus 
forte apparebunt aliqua contra mentem dicentis, non tamen sum certus, 
quia non vidi eum in aliis de illa materia (J). I. d. 27, q. 3. 


A careful reader of this quotation will find that Michalski 
read too much into the text. Ockham does not say that he did 
not read the work of Aureoli before he completed all the other 
parts of the first book. On the contrary, he expressly says that 
he did read some parts of Aureoli’s work, and consequently he 
was able to use them. He further states that as regards the 
problem under consideration (de illa materia!) he did not see 
or read other passages in Aureoli which referred to it; finally, 
he makes the very important statement, that he finished already 
the dist. 26 (he writes his words in the dist. 27) and almost all 
the other distinctions (we can take materia et fere omnes alias 
in this sense), before he became aware of this particular opinion 
of Aureoli which is refuted by him. 

If we bear this careful interpretation in mind, one lacuna in 
F may be of great importance and probably capable of an ex- 
planation. In F, the d. 27 q. 3 only a very small part of the 
beginning is found: ending with: Si dicatur . . . secundum 
realem emanationem vel generationem.... The rest to dist. 
29 q. u. inclusive, is left out, a quarter of a column being blank 
in F without a marginal note. This is the part in which we 
find the above quoted text of Ockham. I would suggest the 
following explanation: When Ockham wrote this part, he had 
already finished all the other parts of the Ordinatio. In other 
words d. 27, q. 3- d. 29, q, u. are the last questions completed 
by Ockham, but they were still unfinished or not yet written at 
all when the official copy was made. In any case, I do not see 
another more probable explanation of this strange fact. It is, 
of course, possible that the scribe did not finish his copy, but I 
must ask, why just here and why just in that part of which 
Ockham says that he wrote last did the scribe make this peculiar 
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omission? If somebody would suggest that the “ Petia ”-system 
could explain this lacuna, I have to object, that I have no 
indication for it, at least not in this part. 

Therefore, we agree with Michalski on his statement that 
Ockham went over his work at least twice, but for entirely 
different reasons. 


IV. Discussion of omissions in F and their significance. 


In the light of our theory of a “ second redaction ” of the first 
book, we are able to explain other facts, especially omissions in 
F. These omissions in F (and they occur very often in Ma, too, 
which was studied by Michalski) are by no means simple 
homoioteleuta, and cannot be explained by an error of the 
scribe; neither are they a sign of an Abbreviatio. How, for 
instance, will we explain why in the first question of the pro- 
logue (X, p. 20 ss of our edition) the words: “ vel importata per 
extrema ” in their different variations are constantly omitted ? 
The easiest explanation is that they were later added on the 
margin. That could explain why T, too, at least once has this 
omission. These are additions of Ockham, because they are 
found in Ma. But even if they were not found in Ma, I would 
not hesitate to attribute them to Ockham, because they are 
guaranteed by T. 

Our theory is confirmed by the following omission in F. In 
Quaestio 2* prologi we read: Praedicta opinio de unitate . . . 
(at the end of P). T transposes the text, and Ob has the text 
here and on the margin, a fact which definitely proves that the 
passage was a marginal note in the original of T and Ob. 
Another text (1. c. Q): ista non competunt Deo, is omitted by 
FmaObV; T transposes it, O: has it on the margin. . 

Another instance is more striking. In the Quaestio 3° (prima 
incidentalis 2° principalis M) the text: “ Tamen sciendum... 
pro ipsis concretis ” is omitted in FMaV; all the other manu- 
scripts like the edition have this text, but T and M have here 
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the marginal note: “ Additio.” This probably means that the 
passage was found in a separate copybook of Ockham, because 
we know that he wrote: in additionibus (see footnote 7). 

These instances could be multiplied. We often find texts, 
sometimes longer ones, sometimes only a few words which are 
omitted (sometimes by Ma and by V, too) which can be found 
either in the text or quite frequently in marginal notes of other 
manuscripts. These additions, taken together, would constitute 
a considerable part, probably more than 50 pages. These 
“ additions ” prove a second “ redaction” made by Ockham; 
but the critique on Aureoli does not prove anything of this kind. 
A more careful study of these additions will probably reveal 
that we can distinguish additions of different periods and conse- 
quently that Ockham went over his works several times. But 
this will be the task of a future critical edition. 

Though I am not of the opinion that these additions will 
essentially change the result of a study on Ockham based on the 


first book of the printed text, nevertheless, they are useful indi- 


cations for a development in Ockham’s doctrine. One instance 
may illustrate it. Hochstetter (l.c., p. 177), in discussing the 
problem of a “ scientia realis”’ according to Ockham, is of the 
opinion that the praedicatio rei de re was first admitted by Ock- 
ham and later discarded. The texts which he uses, are not in 
F; therefore they are later additions and consequently are not 
in favor of his theory.° Other omissions are in favor of another 
theory of Hochstetter, vt. of texts which refer to the opinion 
that the concept is something “ subiective existens in anima.” 
Ockham, giving a solution to a problem answers first, according 
to the opinion that the concept is “ obiective ” existing in the 
soul, and second, according to the other opinion (“ vel secundum 
aliam opinionem .. .”). The second answer is left out by F 

* The words: “si res possit praedicari” (q. 28 principal. Y prol.) were 


not in the text used by the Magistri at Avignon; cfr. Koch, art. cit., 
p. 197, 33). 
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except d. 18, q. 1, J; d. 27, q. 2, CO; d. 35, q. 4, E. The omis- 
sion of the “ secunda opinio ” is especially important in Quaestio 
prol. 2° principalis Y, because T has it on the margin. This 
fact certainly is in favor of a development of Ockham’s doc- 
trine which was suggested by Hochstetter (see our edition of 


qu. 8 (J. 2)). 


V. Single critical notes in the text of M. 


Although the manuscript Munich 52 is comparatively late, 
nevertheless, it will be of some importance for a future critical 
edition. The scribe of M or of its original was an intelligent 
man and copied not only one text but studied different manu- 
scripts and tried to make some sort of a critical edition, though 
with little success. Therefore we find sometimes the remark in 
the text: “alia littera habet sic.” Some instances may give an 
idea of this peculiarity of M. In the second question of the 


prologue, after having transcribed the text of the family of 
FTOb, the scribe adds: “ alia littera habet sic: primo videtur 


falsum .. .” 


This comparatively long addition is found as 
text in Ma. Another time we read after an “et”: “vel 
secundum aliam litteram: nisi etiam.” Ma has “ et nisi”; the 
edition and C2 have “non.” These additions often are the 
text of Ma, but there are many exceptions. Nevertheless, they 
increase the value of M, although its text is not always good and 
often worse than E. 


VI. The marginal notes of Ma. 


Baudry made a careful study of the three last books of the 
Commentary of the Sentences of Ockham in the manuscript 
Paris, Mazarine 893.*° He discovered some remarkable dif- 
ferences between that manuscript and the Incunabula-edition, 


*° Sur trois manuscrits Occamistes, in: Archives d’Hist. Doctr. et Litt. 
du M.A., Paris, Vrin, 1936, p. 157-162. 


; 
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although in other respects the Mazarine-text approaches the 
Edition more than any other manuscript known to me. This 
manuscript, I believe, was written by the same scribe who wrote 
Ma. Such a relation may be important for a reciprocal appreci- 
ation of both manuscripts. 

The manuscript Mazarine 893 has the “ Additiones ” which 
are found at the end of the Incunabula-edition, and as far as I 
know, only in this Manuscript. Ma has likewise many addi- 
tions, but on the margin, and especially on his first pages. 
The problem arises whether they are authentic or not. After a 
detailed study of these marginal notes which are sometimes 
very long, I came to the conclusion that they are non-authentic. 
I do not think anyone: will admit that the following remark 
could be written by Ockham himself: Hoc quod hic dicit .. . 
contradicit huic quod dicit in logica sua... (a later hand 
added: non est verum .. .). From this and similar instances 
of additions which always are written in the same neat gothic 
hand, we are allowed to conclude that all the other marginal 
notes which are. not supported by any other manuscript, are 
additions made by some intelligent readers, and they were 
copied by the scribe of Ma. This of course, presupposes that 
Ma was transcribed from a copy of Ockham’s original, because 
it seems impossible for many reasons to believe that these 
instances against Ockham could be written by Ockham himself 
or somebody else on his original. Nevertheless, the value of 
Ma remains as the main representative of a family different 
from the FTOb-family. 


There are, of course, many other points which deserve dis- 
cussing. But I hope that we succeeded in proving or making 
probable our theory regarding the value of the different manu- 
scripts of the first book of Ockham’s Commentary on the Sen- 
tences, vz.: there are to be distinguished at least two families, 
and within the family of FTOb we can call F an earlier state 
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of the Ordinatio than TOb. The Incunabula-edition has not 
the value which Michalski’s statement about it could have given 
it. In another sense, however, it is true that, for the time being, 
the Incunabula-edition of the first book is a fairly safe basis for 
our research-work, if one tries to study the doctrine of the 
Venerabilis Inceptor as a whole or if one does not forget to base 
his results on more than one passage. New discoveries con- 
cerning the doctrine of Ockham can hardly be expected from a 
future critical edition of this first book. Such an edition, how- 
ever, will have another effect, viz. a revision of the exposition of 
Ockham’s doctrine in our textbooks and of many articles written 
by incompetent students. If one is not able to grasp the mean- 
ing of Ockham’s conceptualism and his criticism (not scepticism 
—this disease certainly is in Holkot) and his serious endeavour 
to find a new solution for Christian philosophy in a new situation, 
a solution which satisfied him and others, and even Saints, he 
may take our advice and leave the Venerabilis Inceptor alone. 


B. Eprrion or Quazstio 8* Dist. 2°° or OckHAM’s ORDINATIO 


Our more theoretical discussions may be illustrated by the 
edition of a relatively short question of the Ordinatio of Ockham. 
This question is not only important as regards Ockham’s teach- 
ings. But it also reveals the work of revision done by Ockham, 
and finally gives us a clue as to the relative time of composition 
of the Expositio aurea. 

The long addition of the second redaction indicated in T, 1 
(the letter refers to the marginal letter, the number to the 
corresponding footnote) is the key for the understanding of 
almost all the other changes in our question. This addition cer- 
tainly belongs to the second redaction, a3 is proved not only 
through the omission by MS. F, but also by the fact that a part 
of it is found in a marginal note in MS. T (cfr. T, 22). The 
opinion added and briefly explained certainly is the one favored 
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by Ockham, as is evident when we follow him through the 
Expositio aurea and the Quodlibeta to the Quaestiones in libros 
Physicorum (Cfr. also Hochstetter, op. cit., p. 82 ss., esp. p. 
96). The first redaction did not advance this opinion. On the 
other hand, it is explained by Ockham for the first time in the 
Exposition aurea to which he refers (cfr. T, 29). Therefore, 
we may conclude that he wrote the Expositio aurea after the 
first, and before the second, redaction of the Ordinatio; conse- 
quently, the Exposition aurea is not, as commonly held, the 
first work of Ockham. 

After Ockham made this addition, many changes in his 
previous exposition became necessary. He had to soften many 
expressions which after his addition were too strong: cfr. B, 7; 
E, 4; E, 5°; F, 1; F, 21, F, 37; F, 41, F, 15’; H, 1. He had to 
make qualifying additions: cfr. F, 14’; F, 27’. Other additions 
seem to be due to his revision only, and sometimes express his 
idea more precisely: cfr. B, 5; B, 9; F, 13; G, 16; N, 13; Q, 14. 

Some stronger expressions of the first redaction seem to have 
escaped the attention of Ockham: cfr. J, 1; K, 1; M, 3; N, 1. 
Some scribes noticed it and softened here the stronger expres- 
sion, too. 

We have indicated already that Ockham in MS. F seldom 
refers to the second opinion (conceptus habens esse subiecti- 
vum). This is a new confirmation of our thesis that this 
second opinion was added by Ockham in his second redaction. 

As to the technique of our edition, we like to give the follow- 
ing explanation: We used only FTObMaMOE, a parenthesis 
indicates usually that we believe that part as belonging to the 
second redaction. The very unimportant variants of all the 
Manuscripts and of the Edition are omitted; of M and O only 
their agreement with at least one of the other texts or their 
mutual agreement is indicated. Further details are self evident. 
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Quinto! quaero: 


UTRUM UNIVERSALE UNIVOCUM SIT ALIQUID REALE EXISTENS 
ALICUBI SUBIECTIVE. 


Quod sic: Quia universale primo movet intellectum; sed illud, quod 
primo? movet intellectum, est aliquid reale; ergo ete. 

Ad oppositum: Omne reale est singulare; sed universale non est 
singulare, sicut declaratum est,’ ergo. 


[Ad quaestionem] 


Ad istam quaestionem possent esse diversae opiniones, quarum multas 
reputo simpliciter falsas, quarum? tamen quamlibet anteponerem quam 
aliquam improbatam in praecedentibus quaestionibus. 


[Prima opinio] 


Prima opinio posset esse, quod universale est conceptus mentis, et 
quod ille conceptus est realiter ipsa intellectio,? ita quod tunc universale 
non esset* nisi intellectio confusa rei, quae* intellectio, quia (ipsa) 5 
non plus intelligitur unum singulare quam reliquum, ipsa esset indif- 


ferens et communis ad omnia singularia; et ita, secundum quod esset 
magis confusa et minus confusa, esset magis universale vel® minus 
universale. 

Contra istam opinionem potest argui:? quia omni intellectione ali- 
quid intelligitur; ergo tali intellectione aliquid intelligitur;*® et non 
aliquid singulare extra animam, quia non plus numum quam alterum, 
nec plus illud, quod non est, quam illud, quod est; igitur vel nihil tale 
vel quodlibet tale intelligitur illa intellectione: et non quodlibet, (quia 
tune infinita intelligerentur illa intellectione) °; ergo nihil. 

Praeterea: Hoe secundum omnes vocatur conceptus mentis,!° quod 
terminat actum intelligendi; sed talis intellectio non terminat seipsam + 


A, 1. Quaestio octava. Item circa dictam materiam / praemittit E 2. om. 
Ma 3. sicut.../ om. EO; post seq.: etc. add. EMaO 

B,l. om.Ma 2. F saepe confundit cum “ intentio,” T correxit hic. 3. posset 
esse Ma 4. qua FO; pro seq. intelligens O 5.0om.FMa 6. et EM 
7. Contra ... / Ista opinio non videtur vera FMa; pro “ potest” 
posset M; post seq.: in add.Ma 8. ergo... / om. EMa; seq. “et n.” 
om. Ob 9. quia... / om. F; Ob transp. post “nihil” (pro quo: 
eto. E); pro “intelligerentur” intelliguntur EM; intelligentur T 
10.0om.E 11. terminatur seipsa Ma 
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primo, quia non est maior ratio, quod una intellectio terminet seipsam 
quam alia; et ita, cum intellectio Sortis non terminet seipsam primo, 
ergo nec ista intellectio terminat seipsam primo; }* ergo conceptus non 
est ipsa intellectio. 


[Secunda opinio] 


Secunda opinio posset ? esse, quod universale est species aliqua, quae 
quia }* aequaliter respicit omne singulare, dicitur universale, et ita est ? 
universale in repraesentando et tamen singulare in essendo.® 

Sed ista opinio videtur esse* falsa, quia, sicut alias declarabitur, 
talis species non est necessaria. Secundo: quia universale ponitur illud, 
quod intelligitur per abstractionem intellectus; sed illa species non sic 
intelligitur, quia aut intelligitur in se, et tune, sicut alias patebit,5 
necessario primo intelligitur intuitive, aut intelligitur * in alio, et per 
consequens, sicut alias patebit,’ illud aliud erit® universale respectu 
illius; et tune quaero de illo sicut prius, et ita vel erit processus in 
infinitum, vel species non erit universalis.® Praeterea: Tune univer- 
sale?° non abstrahitur, sed vere generatur, quia esset vera qualitas 
generata in intellectu. 


[Tertia opinio] 


Alia posset esse opinio, quod est aliqua vera res sequens actum intel- 
lectus, quae esset similitudo rei, et propter hoc esset universalis, quia 
aequaliter omnia respiceret. 

Sed haee opinio non videtur vera, quia nulla talis est ponenda; quia 
omne,! quod est in intellectu, vel est actus vel passio vel habitus; sed 
nullum istorum posset poni illa res. 


Istae opiniones concordarent in hac conclusione, quod universale esset 
in se vera res? singularis et* una numero, respectu tamen* rerum 
extra esset universalis et communis et indifferens ad res singulares et 
quasi naturalis similitudo illarum rerum, et propter hoc posset sup- 
ponere pro re extra. Et esset aliquo modo de isto universali sicut de 


12, ergo... / nulla E; ergo /om. MaOb; pro “ista” aliqua O 

C,1. potest E 1a, gq. q. / quod quia Ob 2. om. Ma 3. existendo Ma 
4.om.Ma 5, sicut.../ om.E (M habet longiorem om.) 6, om.E 
7. sicut.../om.E 8. est E; om.M 9. erunt universales Ma; est 
ita universalis M 10. T. un. / tale E 

D, 1. om. Ob (et post seq. lacuna) 2. et add. E 3. non add. E 4. om.E. 
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statua respectu simillimorum: 5 illa enim esset in se singularis et una 
numero et tamen indifferens ad illa simillima,® nee plus duceret in noti- 
tiam unius quam alterius. Similiter secundum hoe, qui poneret,’? quod 
praeter intellectionem esset species in anima vel habitus, non plus 
haberet dicere,® quod intellectio esset realiter universale, quam species 
vel habitus, nee econverso, quia quodlibet istorum esset indifferens ad 
omnia singularia. 

Istae opiniones non possunt faciliter improbari,® nec sunt ita improba- 
biles nec ita evidenter falsitatem continent sicut opiniones improbatae 
in aliis quaestionibus.?° 


[Quarta opinio] 


Quarta posset esse opinio, quod nihil est universale ex natura sua, 
sed tantum ex institutione, illo modo quo vox est universalis, quia nulla 
res habet ex natura sua supponere pro alia re, nec vere praedicari de 
alia re sicut nee vox, sed tantum ex institutione voluntaria. Et ideo 
sicut voces sunt universales per institutionem et praedicabiles de rebus, 
ita omnia universalia. 

Sed haec non videtur vera, quia tunc nihil ex sua natura esset species 
vel genus nec econverso, et tune aequaliter posset Deus et substantia 
extra animam esse universale sicut quidquid quod? est in anima, quod 
non videtur verum. 


[Opinio prima probabilis Autoris] 


Ideo? potest aliter* dici probabiliter,* quod universale non est ali- 
quid reale habens esse subiectivum nec in anima nec extra animam, sed 
tantum habet esse > obiectivum in anima, et est quoddam fictum habens 
esse tale in esse obiectivo, quale habet res extra in esse subiectivo. Et 
hoc ** per istum modum, quod intellectus videns aliquam rem extra 
animam fingit consimilem rem in mente, ita quod si haberet virtutem 
productivam, sicut habet virtutem fictivam,® talem rem in esse subiec- 
tivo numero distinctam a priori produceret extra. Et esset consimi- 
liter 7 proportionaliter, sicut est de artifice: Sicut enim artifex videns 


5. similium 6.similia E 7.ponet F; ponit M 8.0om.E 9. probari 
EO (in seq.: probabiles O) 10. opinionibus T , 

E,l.om.EO 2.0m.Ma 3.0m.T 4. et dico FMa (Ma add. “ proba- 
biliter ” interl.); ut (om.M) videtur MO 5. om.T; reale add. Ma 
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domum vel aedificium aliquod extra fingit in anima sua consimilem 
domum,® et postea consimilem producit extra, et est solo numero dis- 
tincta a priori, ita in proposito: illud fictum in mente ex visione ali- 
cuius rei extra esset unum exemplar. Ita enim, sicut domus ficta,® si 
fingens haberet virtutem productivam realem, est exemplar ipsi artifici,?° 
ita illud fictum esset exemplar respectu sic fingentis.* Et illud potest 
vocari universale, quia 1” est exemplar et indifferenter respiciens omnia 
singularia extra. Et propter istam similitudinem in esse obiectivo ™* 
potest supponere pro rebus extra, quae habent ** consimile esse extra 
intellectum. Et ita isto modo universale non est per generationem sed 
per abstractionem, quae non est nisi fictio quaedam. 


Primo igitur faciam aliqua argumenta ad probandum,! quod est ali- 
quid in anima habens tantum esse obiectivum? sine esse subiectivo. 
Hoe primo * patet, quia secundum philosophos * ens primaria divisione 
dividitur in ens in anima et® extra animam, et® ens extra animam 
dividitur in decem praedicamenta. Tune quaero: quomodo hie accipitur 
ens in anima? Aut pro illo, quod tantum habet esse obiectivum — et 
habetur propositum—, aut pro illo, quod’ habet esse subiectivum — 
et hoc non est possibile, quia illud quod habet verum ® esse subiectivum 
in anima, continetur sub ente, quod praecise dividitur in decem prae- 
dicamenta, quia sub qualitate; intellectio enim et universaliter omne 
accidens informans animam est vera qualitas sicut calor® vel albedo, 
et ita?° non continetur sub illo membro, quod dividitur contra ens, 
quod dividitur in decem praedicamenta. 

Praeterea: Figmenta habent esse in anima, et non subiectivum, quia 
tune essent verae res, et ita chimaera et hircocervus et huiusmodi? 
essent verae res; ergo sunt aliqua, quae tantum habent esse obiectivum. 

Similiter: Propositiones, syllogismi et huiusmodi, de quibus est 
Logica, non habent esse subiectivum; ergo tantum ?* habent esse obiec- 
tivum, ita quod eorum esse est eorum cognosci; ergo sunt talia entia 
(habentia tantum esse obiectivum).1* 


aedificitum add. E 9. facta E 10. ipsius artificiati EO 11. singu- 
larium E 12. quod E 13. subiecto(!) F 14. habentibus E 

F,1. igitur .../ ergo (om. F) ostendam FMa _ 2. sive in esse obiectivo 
add. Ma (seq. not. marg); pro seq.: obiectivo ObO 3. primum Ma 
4, Philosophum E(O?) 5. in ens add. OE; ens add. Ma; _ 6. om. Ma; 
et.../om.F 7. tantum add. Ma (etiam O) 8. unum F (hic et in 
seq. lectio saepe dubia inter: unum et verum). 9. color M; color vel 
add. Ma 10. ideo Ma ll. eth. /om.Ma 12. om.T; tunc et transp. 
“tantum” Ma 13. habentia ... / om.F (O repetit et variat) ; 
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Similiter:1* Artificialia in mente artificis non videntur habere esse 
subiectivum, sicut nec creaturae in mente divina ante creationem. 

Similiter: Respectus rationis communiter ponuntur a doctoribus. 
Tune quaero: aut tantum habent esse subiectivum—et tune erunt verae 
res et 15 reales—aut tantum 1* esse obiectivum—et habetur propositum. 

Similiter: Secundum istos aliter opinantes ens dicit conceptum uni- 
vocum et tamen nullam aliam rem. 

Similiter: Omnes quasi distinguunt intentiones secundas ab inten- 
tionibus primis (non vocando intentiones secundas aliquas 17 qualitates 
reales in anima; ergo cum non sint?® realiter extra, non poterunt ?® 
esse nisi obiective in anima).?° 

Secundo diceret ista opinio,”* quod illud fictum est illud,?? quod primo 
et immediate denominatur ab intentione universalitatis et habet rationem 
obiecti et 7° est illud, quod immediate terminat actum intelligendi, 
quando ** nullum singulare intelligitur; quod quidem,”> quoniam est 
tale in esse obiectivo, quale est singulare in esse subiectivo, ideo ex 
natura sua potest supponere pro ipsis singularibus, quorum est aliquo 
modo similitudo. 

De illo etiam verificantur alia °* praedicata veras res importantia, 
non tamen 2? pro se sed pro rebus. Et illud est illud?* unum, quod 
praedicatur de plvribus, ita quod ipsum non est variatum, alioquin 
nullum genus vere praedicaretur ** de pluribus speciebus, sed necessario 
esset aliud et aliud, et essent tot genera, quot sunt species, immo nullo 
modo posset differre genus a specie, nec genus esset in plus quam 
species. Quia si sic, quaero: Quomodo genus differt a specie? Aut a 
parte rei? Et hoe est prius improbatum. 

Similiter: Hoe dato, quod a parte rei distinguitur, tunc quaero: 
Aut illud *° genus non variatum praedicatur de pluribus speciebus aut 
non? *° Si sic, habeo propositum, quod aliquid non variatum nec multi- 
plicatum praedicatur de pluribus, et non in re nisi secundum opinionem 
recitatam in prima quaestione; ergo tantum in mente. Si autem nihil 
non *! variatum nee multiplicatum praedicatur de pluribus, ergo genus 
non est in plus quam species vel individuum, quia certe *? species variata 


“tantum”/om.Ma 14. Item E 15.0m.ObM 16, om.Ma 17. alias 
Ma 18. sunt Ma 19. possunt E 20. non vocando .. . / om. F 
21. diceret.../dico FMa 22. est illud /om.E 23.0m.E 24. quia E 
25. est add. Ma 26. aliqua EO; in seq.: vera Ob 27.0m.E 28. om.E 
28. praedicatur FTMaObM, quod putamus errorem scribarum propter 
abbrebiationem. 29. idem E 30. et add. Ma 31. om.E; pro seq. 
“nec” aut Ma 32. certa E 33. nec mult. / om.Ma 34. om.Ob (et 
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praedicata de pluribus et individuum variatum et multiplicatum prae- 
dicatur vere de pluribus. Si autem genus distinguitur a specie in con- 
ceptu mentis, aut idem conceptus praedicatur de pluribus, aut non, sed 
tantum conceptus variatus et multiplicatus. Si sic, habeo propositum, 
quod idem conceptus non variatus nec multiplicatus praedicatur de 
pluribus, sed non pro se, quia tunc illa plura essent unum non variatum, 
quod est impossibile. Si non, non potest dari distinctio inter genus et 
speciem et maxime quantum ad maiorem communitatem et minorem. 
Sie ergo aliquid idem non variatum nec multiplicatum ** praedicatur 
de pluribus, et illud voeco conceptum sie fictum modo praedicto. 

Similiter: Idem est subiectum in propositione universali et par- 
ticulari, non tantum in propositionibus in ** voce sed etiam in propo- 
sitionibus in mente, quae nullius linguae sunt, et *° in illis non subiicitur 
aliqua res; ergo tantum quidam ** conceptus. 

Posset ergo dici,*? quod sicut vox *® est universalis et genus et species, 
sed *® tantum per institutionem, ita conceptus sic fictus et abstractus a 
rebus singularibus praecognitis *° est universalis ex natura sua. Et 
potest aliquis uti‘! isto modo loquendi vocando conceptum et * uni- 
versale sic fictum, quia iste videtur ** modus loquendi ** Beati Augustini, 
et *® est intentio sua, qui melius *® sensit de ista materia. 

Hoe patet per ipsum 8° De Trinitate capitulo 6°,* ubi dicit sic: 
“Necesse est cum aliqua corporalia *? lecta vel audita, quae non vide- 
mus, credimus, fingat ** sibi animus aliquid in lineamentis formisque 
corporum, sicut occurrit cogitanti, quod aut *® verum non sit, aut etiam 
si5° verum est, quod rarissime accidere potest.” Et ! subdit: “ Quis 
enim legentium aut °? audientium, quae scribit Apostolus Paulus, vel 5* 
(quae) de illo scripta sunt, non fingat** animo et ipsius Apostoli 
faciem et omnium, quorum ibi nomina commemorantur”? Et postea: 
“ Et 55 ipsius facies Dominicae carnis in mirabilium cogitationum diver- 
sitate variatur et fingitur, quae tamen una erat.” 


seq. “in”) 35. om. F; etiam Ob 36, om.E 37. Posset ... / dico 
ergo FMa 38. non add, marg. al. manu Ma 39. et E 40. sic 
cognitis OM 41. potest ... / utor FMa 42. om. MaM;; pro seq.: 
universalem T 43. est FMa 44.0m.F 45. tamen T; pro seq.: 
posset alicui videri esse (om. 0) EObOM; post seq. add. et Ob 
46. multa E; verius O; pro seq. scripsit E 47. al.c. / animata cor- 
poraE 48. fingitE 49. om.E; proseq. unum lectio dubia in pluribus 
codicibus; seq. “non” om.F 50. quod E 5l.0om.E 52. vel Ma 
53. scilicet E; om.O; seq. om. FT 54. lectio dubia pro signat in F Ob 
(T corr.?) 55. om. F; etiam Ma; in sequ. pro “in mirabillum.” 


* Op. cit. 1. 8, c. 4 (2); PL t. 42, col. 951. 
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Ex ista auctoritate potest argui sic: Non minus potest intellectus ex 
aliquo viso aliquid totaliter 5° consimile fingere quam ex visis aliquid 
consimile alicui*’ prius non viso; sed aliquis ex multis faciebus visis 
potest fingere aliquid consimile 5* faciei Apostoli vel Christi vel alicuius 
alterius, quem °° numquam vidit; ergo non est inconveniens, quin ex °° 
aliquo individuo viso vel intuitive cognito fingat animus aliquid * con- 
simile, et illud sie fictum non erit ens reale sed tantum * cognitum. 
Et sicut ** secundum Beatum Augustinum per tale fictum aliquid aliud 
insinuatur, ita per fictum ex aliquo viso insinuantur * quasi et signifi- 
cantur quasi omnia consimilia illi prius viso; et hoc non est aliud 
quam © affirmare et negare aliquid de ® sic ficto, non pro se sed pro re, 
ex qua fingitur vel fingi potest. Verbi gratia: aliquis videns albedinem 
singularem fingit consimilem in anima sua, sicut artifex ex domo visa 
vel picturata ® fingit consimilem in mente sua, et de illa albedine prae- 
dicat tales passiones: albedo est color, albedo est disgregativa ®* visus, 
et sie de aliis, et non intendit, quod illud sic fictum sit color vel dis- 
gregativum visus, sed quod quaelibet albedo, ex qua potest fingi, sit 
color vel disgregativa ® visus. Unde quia non potest omnem albedinem 
extra cogitare, utitur illo ficto pro omni albedine. 

Praeterea: Augustinus capitulo 7°, 8° 7 dicit sic: * “ Neque in fide 
nostra, quam de Domino Jesu Christo habemus, illud salubre est, quod 
animus sibi fingit longe fortasse aliter quam se™ res habet, sed illud, 
quod secundum speciem de homine cogitamus. Habemus enim quasi 
regulariter infixam naturae humanae notitiam, secundum quam, quid- 
quid tale aspicimus, statim hominem esse cognoscimus.” ** Ex hoe patet, 
quod quamvis propter diversitatem figurae et ** colorum et aliorum 
accidentium in diversis hominibus possumus fingere diversa, quae non 
sunt similia cuilibet homini vel forte nulli, tamen possumus habere 
notitiam alicuius ficti, quod aequaliter se habet ad omnes homines, 
secundum quod nos possumus iudicare ** de quolibet, si est homo vel non. 


innumerabilium Editio Migne. 56. rationabiliter E 57. om. E; 
aliquid .. . visis / om. Ob 58. simile Ob 59. quam TO; quod Ob 
60.de E 61l.0om.Ma _ 62. ens add. Ma 63. om. E; sic? FTMa; in seq. 
“Beatum” om.E 64. insinuatur FObO; seq. om. EMaO; in seq. sig- 
nificatur T; significat F; fingantur Ma; seq. “quasi” transp. MaO 
65. aliquid add. E (om.seq.) MaO 66, aliquo add. E_ 67. picta ObMa; 
pictura EM(?); pro antec. “ex” de Ma; seq.: “fing. cons.” om. Ma 
68. disgregativus (vum?) add. FOb 69. disgregativus (vum?) ObOM 
70.om.EMaO 71. om.FO 72. cognoscamus Ma 73. om. Ma; seq. 
“et” om.T 74. videreT 75. simile Ma 76. sic Ob 77. pictivam F; 


* Op. cit. 1. 8, c. 4 (2); col. 951. 
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Quod etiam possim fingere aliquid consimile *® prius viso, quod si *¢ 
haberem virtutem productivam, non tantum fictivam,’? possem tale 
realiter producere, patet per Beatum’® Augustinum eodem libro, 
capitulo 10°,* ubi dicit sic: “Cum a multis audissem et credidissem 7° 
magnam esse illam urbem, sicut mihi narrari*®® potuit, finxi animo 
imaginem ** eius, quam potui.” Et postea: “ Quam *? imaginem, si ex 
animo meo proferre possem ad oculos hominum, qui Alexandriam 
noverunt, profecto aut omnes dicerent: non est ipsa, aut si dicerent: 
ipsa est, multum mirarer, atque ipsam intuens ** animo meo, id est 
imaginem quasi ®* picturam eius, ipsam tamen esse nescirem.” 

Ex ista auctoritate patet primo,** quod talia possunt fingi, et multo 
fortius ex visis in se, sicut declarat immediate ante litteram allegatam, 
quam ** ex non visis in se sed in aliis visis ** imperfecte consimilibus. 
Secundo, quod sie fictum vocatur similitudo vel imago vel pictura rei 
et,®* sicut dicit ibidem, vocatur verbum *° rei. Tertio patet, quod illud 
sie fictum vere est obiectum cognitum ab intellectu, et propter ista 
potest esse terminus propositionis et supponere pro omnibus illis, 
quorum est imago vel similitudo, et hoe est esse universale et commune 
ad illa. 

Item: Libro 9° capitulo 7° ® tractans ibi,® quomodo ex rebus visis 
diversa finguntur, et quomodo propter diversitatem illorum ®? corpo- 
ralium aliqua sie ficta sunt similia illis, de quibus finguntur et pro 
quibus ° fingens sic utitur. Infert in fine capituli °* dicens: ** “ Itaque 
de istis secundum illam iudicamus et illam cernimus rationalis mentis 
intuitu; ista vero aut praesentia sensu®> corporis tangimus, aut 
imagines absentium fixas %* in memoria recordamur, aut ex ea ® simili- 
tudine talia fingimus,®* qualia nosipsi, si vellemus aut possemus opere 
moliremur.” °° Ex quo patet, quod talia ficta sunt talia* in esse obiec- 


in seq. talem F (quod corr. Ma) 78. om. E 79. et... / om. Ob 
80. narrare E81. imaginationem Ma _ 82. tamen add. Ma (sic Ed. 
Migne) ; seq. “si” om.T 83. in add. E; seq. “ id est” om. E, pro quo: 
scilicet O 84. et Ma; quam QO; pro seq.: pictura F 85. om. Ma 
86. quod 87. om.E; pro seq.; et perfecte Ob 88. 0m.TO 89. Dei 
add. et exp. FOb 90. VI° E 91. illud E 92. rerum E 93. pro... / 
per consequens E 94, 0m.Ob 95. sensibus E 96. finzas E; pro seq. 
est F; ex Ob 97. earum 98. finguntur E 99. opere... moli- 
remur Ma etiam moliremur FObO; immoliremur (T?) EM 1. om. E 


* Op. cit. 1. 8, c. 6 (9); col. 955. 
** Op. cit. 1. 9, c. 6 (11); col. 967. 
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tivo,? qualia sunt alia in esse subiectivo,® et si intellectus haberet vir- 
tutem productivam, faceret ea esse * similia in esse subiectivo. 

Praeterea: Quod® mens talia fingat ex prius notis, et quod ipsa 
sunt ® cognita, secundum quae potest intellectus iudicare de aliis,’ ex- 
presse dicit Beatus * Augustinus 10° De Trinitate capitulo 2°, ubi dicit 
sic:* “Fingit animo® imaginem, qua excitetur in amorem.!° Unde 
autem fingit, nisi ex his, quae iam noverat, cuius tamen formae in 
animo figuratae +4 atque in cogitatione notissimae, si eam, quae lauda- 
batur, dissimilem invenerit,’? fortasse non amabit ”?1* Et immediate 
declarat, quomodo propter talem similitudinem ipsa singularia in ipsa 
cognoscuntur et in ipsa aliquomodo amantur, quae omnia non essent 
vera, nisi talia ficta communitatem quandam haberent ad illa et sibi 
consimilia, ex quibus finguntur. Et talem communitatem voco univer- 
salitatem (secundum istam opinionem),!* nec aliam ponit ista opinio *® 
nisi forte ex institutione, quomodo vox vel aliquod signum ad placitum 
impositum dicitur universale. 

Et si dicatur ad omnia ista, quod non est possibile talia fingere nisi 
de istis corporalibus compositis, ex hoe scilicet quod partes eorum 
diversimode coniunguntur ** per intellectum, non est autem hoe possi- 
bile de spiritualibus vel +7 simplicibus talem diversitatem partium non 
habentibus.—Contra hoe est ipsemet capitulo 3° De Trinitate,?® ubi 
vult, quod etiam anima de se ipsa potest consimilem fingere, quod 
quidem figmentum non erit ipsa anima, sed ipsum vere erit cognitum 
ab intellectu. Unde dicit sic: ** “ Forte ergo?° non se amat,” supple 
mens,” “sed quod de se fingit, hoe amat; longe fortasse aliud, quam 
ipsa est; aut si mens sui similem fingit, et ideo, cum hoe figmentum 
amat, se amat, antequam noverit, quia 2? illud, quod sui simile est, 
intuetur. Novit ergo alias mentes, ex quibus se fingat, et genere ** ipso 
sibi nota est.” 2 Ex hoe patet, quod etiam tale fictum ?° potest haberi 


2. subiectivo T 3. Propter quod add. E 4. om.Ma 5. quamvis T; 
et om. seq. 6. sint EM 7.de.../om. Ob 8.0m.E 9. anima T; 
pro seq. imaginationem Ma; enim add. T; proseq.: forma E; speciem O 
10. amore E; pro seq. non E 11. sign(nific)atae EFOM 12. om.E 
13. amabat E 14. secundum ...om.FOb 15. ponit.../ pono FMa 
(pro: i.op.: secundum istam opinionem !Ob) ; pro seq. nec F_ 16. cog- 
noscuntur E 17.deadd.T 18.0m.E 19. Dei add. MaOb 20. autem 
Ma 21. s.m. / supprimes E 22. quod ObO 23. se(?) TO; eo Ma; 
pro seq. ipsi E; ipsa O 24. esse E 25. om.Ma 26. om. EM; post 


* Op. cit. 1. 10, c. 2 (4); col. 924. 
** Op. cit. 1. 10, c. 3 (5); col. 925. 
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de anima, quae est simplex, et quod ** hoc fictum est cognitum, et genus 
hoc est commune: Et hoe est propositum. 

Unde (secundum istam opinionem est) 27 sciendum, quod illud fictum 
vocatur a Beato Augustino imago, similitudo, phantasma, species. 
Et dicuntur ista ficta a Beato Augustino 2° in memoria remanere in 
absentia sensibilium propter habitum immediate inclinantem ad ista 
intelligenda, et ita sunt ibi quasi in potentia propinqua, pro quanto 
intellectus potest facere ea in esse sibi convenienti mediante isto dere- 
licto; non sic autem mediante habitu potest facere corpora extra in 
esse convenienti sibi, quia esse sibi conveniens est esse reale. 


[Dubia contra istam opinionem] 


G(D)? Sed contra praedicta sunt aliqua dubia: 

Primum: Quia? non videtur, quod aliquid possit habere esse obiecti- 
vum, quin alicubi habeat esse subiectivum; ergo talia ficta vere habent ® 
esse subiectivum, saltem in mente.—Confirmatur: Quia omne, quod est,* 
est substantia vel accidens. 

Secundum:® Quia videtur, quod talia non sunt similia rebus, quia 
nullum accidens potest assimilari substantiae; sed illud fictum plus 
distaret a substantia quam quodcumque accidens; ergo non potest esse 
similitudo rei extra animam. 

Tertium: Quia non videtur, quod talia ficta sunt® universalia, quia 
dictum est, quod si intellectus haberet virtutem productivam, non 
tantum fictivam, produceret consimilia extra; sed si producerenter con- 
similia 7 extra, illa producta non plus essent universalia quam quae- 
cumque alia, quae® omnia essent eiusdem rationis numero distincta, 
sicut patet de domo producta ex tali similitudine et domo prius nota, 
ex qua tale simile fingebatur; ergo eodem modo ista ficta non sunt 
universalia in esse ficto. 

Quartum dubium est de conceptibus syncategorematicis et conno- 
tativis et negativis, unde possunt sumi vel abstrahi? Quia si praecise 


seq. add. quia E 27. secundum.../om.FMa 28.a.../abdE 
29.a.../o0m.Ma (ab Aug. E) 

G, 1. Istum errorem in E retinuimus hic et in sequenti propter citationes 
verificandas. 2. quod TO 3. habebunt E 4. vel add. MaMO 
5. dubium add. EO 6. sint EO 7. similia E. pro seq.: in esse E 
Nota: Residuum huius quaestionis videtur esse in F scriptum ab alio 
scriba, qui ut pagina impleretur, usus est maioribus litteris, textumque 
non intelligens pluries erronee legit sive verba omittens lacunas inter- 
posuit. Notabuntur solummodo variantes maioris momenti. 8. quia 
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a rebus, non videtur, quomodo possunt distingui ab aliis conceptibus. 
Quod autem sint® tales conceptus, patet, quia omni? propositioni in 
voce potest correspondere consimilis in mente; ergo isti propositioni: 
Omnis? homo est animal, et isti: Aliquis homo est animal, corre- 
spondent 7? distinctae propositiones in mente; ergo aliquid corre- 
spondet ?* signo in una propositione, quod non correspondet ** in alia. 

Quintum dubium *° est de hoe, quod dicitur, quod vox est universalis. 
Hoe videtur falsum,’* quia tune vox esset genus et species, et per conse- 
quens tota una coordinatio praedicamentalis esset?7 in uno genere 
subalterno ipsius qualitatis. Similiter: Tune unum accidens numero 
esset genus ad multas substantias, quia una vox numero. Similiter: 
Tune essent innumerabilia genera generalissima, sicut sunt 1* innumera- 
biles voces: Quae ?® omnia videntur 2° absurda, et multa alia 1 absurda 
videntur sequi. 


[Ad Dubdia] 


H(E) [Adi™] Ad primum istorum dicerent sie opinantes,! quod aliqua 
sunt entia rationis, quae nullum esse subiectivum habent nec habere 
possunt. Sicut enim ante creationem creaturae nullum ? esse habebant 
subiectivum, et tamen vere * fuerunt cognitae a Deo, ita etiam ab intel- 


lectu creato potest aliquid fingi, quod nullum esse habet subiectivum. 
Et quando dicitur: quidquid est, est * substantia vel accidens,—illud est 
verum, quod quidquid est extra animam, est substantia vel accidens, 
non tamen quidquid est in anima obiective, est substantia vel accidens. 


J(F) [Ad2™] Ad secundum? dico, quod talia ficta non sunt realiter 
similia, sed magis dissimilantur et distant a substantia? quam acci- 
dentia, tamen sunt talia in esse obiectivo, qualia sunt alia in esse 
subiectivo; et hoc habet intellectus ex natura sua posse ® talia fingere, 
qualia cognoscit extra. Unde sicut potest fingere, qualia non cognoscit, 
et tamen cognoscit multa, propter quae potest talia fingere, ita * potest 
fingere, qualia cognoscit. 


K(G) [Ad3™] Ad tertium dico,’ quod talia ficta? sunt universalia. Si 


EO; quam M 9. sunt T 10.0m.Ma 11. om.F 12. correspondet Ob 
13. correspondent EF 14. om. E; correspondent F; pro seq. est E 
15.0om.F 16. Hoc.../om.F 17. est ETOb 18.0m.FO 19. quia F 
20. sunt E 21. om.F; pro seq. “ vid.s.” / sequuntur F 

H, 1. dicerent.../dico FMa 2. creat.../om.F 3.0m.E 4. om. FObM 

J,1. dubiwm add. Ob; pro seq.: dicitur T; dicerent EMO 2. plus add. E 
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tamen producerentur * in esse reali, non essent universalia, quia tunc 
essent simpliciter * eiusdem rationis cum aliis, nec esset*® maior ratio, 
quod unum esset universale quam reliquum.® Sed quia de facto ista 
non sunt, eiusdem rationis, quia illud fictum simpliciter non est animal 
nec est’? homo, ideo magis dicetur® unum esse® universale quam 
reliquum. 


L(H) Si dicatur, quod secundum Lincolniensem universale non est figmen- 
tum. Similiter: tune tot essent universalia, quot sunt? intellectus.— 
Ad primum: * quod universale non est figmentum ‘ tale, cui non corre- 
spondet aliquid consimile® in esse subiectivo, quale® illud fingitur in 
esse 7 obiectivo, sicut est de chimaera, quia ® chimaera fingitur ® aliquid 
esse compositum ex diversis animalibus, et tale non potest esse aliquid 
in rerum natura.’° Tale universale est figmentum, cui correspondet 
aliquid consimile 14 in rerum natura, sicut quando fingitur aliquod com- 
positum ex corpore et anima, illud fictum est universale; similiter si 
fingatur domus in mente, antequam producatur, illud sic? fictum non 
est figmentum,!* sicut chimaera vel aliquid tale. 


M(J) Ad secundum: Sive figmentum sive! conceptus varietur ad varia- 
tionem intellectuum ? sive non, non curo ad praesens, dico,? quod genus 
generalissimum substantiae vel est * unum simpliciter non variatum, vel 
est unum per aequivalentiam, per quem modum dicunt alii, quod idem 
praedicatur in istis propositionibus prolatis: Sortes est homo, Plato 
est homo, quia realiter est alia vox,* sed tamen est eadem” per aequiva- 
lentiam, ut ® dicunt, et bene, quia ad omnia habenda tantum valet, si 
proferreretur eadem vox numero, quae prius, sicut si proferatur illa 
alia, quae de facto profertur et econverso. Ita® in proposito: quod ?° 
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sunt tantum decem genera generalissima per aequivalentiam, sive sim- 
pliciter sunt tantum decem sive non, sive etiam praedicatum varietur 
vel genus varietur 4 sive non. 


N(K) [Ad4™] Ad quartum dubium? dico, quod conceptus syncategore- 
matici et connotativi et negativi non sunt conceptus abstracti a rebus 
ex natura sua supponentes pro rebus vel ipsas modo distincto ab aliis 
conceptibus significantes. Et? ideo dico,? quod nullus* conceptus syn- 
categorematicus nec *® connotativus nec negativus, nisi tantum ex insti- 
tutione, per quem modum omnia talia per institutionem de® ipsa voce 
et aliis signis’ praedicantur, et universaliter nec modi grammaticales 
nec logicales possunt plus ex se competere istis conceptibus quam aliis, 
sed tantum ad placitum utentium.® Possunt autem® tales conceptus 
imponi vel conceptus abstrahi a vocibus, et ita 1° fit de facto vel semper 
vel communiter. Verbi gratia: isti voci homo competit talis modus 
grammaticalis, quod est singularis numeri? nominativi casus mascu- 
lini }? generis, et sic de aliis. Et isti voci hominis competunt alii modi 
grammaticales. Similiter isti voci homo competit, quod significat deter- 
minate rem per se.'* Isti voci!* omnis non sic competit, sed quod sig- 
nificat tantum eum alio. Similiter est 5 de ista voce non et de istis 1¢ 
per se, inquantum, si et huiusmodi syncategorematicis.17 Tune ab istis 
vocibus sic significantibus abstrahit intellectus conceptus communes 
praedicabiles de eis et imponit istos conceptus ad significandum illa 
eadem, quae significant ipsae voces extra. Et eodem modo (et)1® de 
talibus format propositiones consimiles et habentes consimiles pro- 
prietates, quales habent propositiones prolatae. Et sicut potest ?® in- 
stituere tales 2° conceptus ad sic 7? significandum, ita potest instituere ?? 
ipsos conceptus abstractos a rebus ad significandum sub eisdem modis 
grammaticalibus, sub quibus significant ipsae voces. Hoc tamen fit con- 
venientius 2° per conceptus abstractos a vocibus propter aequivoca- 
tionem vitandam, quia illi conceptus sunt distincti, sicut ipsae voces, 
quamvis non omnes sint distinctae.2* Conceptus autem alii 2° non sunt 
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distincti. Et ita quaelibet ?* propositio talis esset distinguenda, puta 
propositio correspondens tali propositioni: homo est homines, homo est 
hominis,?? et sic de aliis. Et sicut dictum est de istis, sic dicendum est 
proportionabiliter de omnibus connotativis,?® negativis,®° syncate- 
gorematicis, qualia sunt verba, sicut * est, currit, et sic de aliis.*? 


O(L) [4Ad5"] Ad quintum dico, quod ipsa vox vere? est universalis, 
quamvis non ® ex natura sua, sed tantum ad placitum instituentis. Et 
similiter concederent,* quod vox est genus et species et genus generalis- 
simum, et sic de aliis. Nec® est plus inconveniens talia attribuere voci 
propter placitum instituentis quam attribuere voci prolatae complexae, 
quod © sit vera et falsa, necessaria et impossibilis; et tamen vere dicitur, 
quod ipsa vox est vera, et quod ipsa vox est’ falsa, quia nullus nisi 
insanus ® potest negare, quin multa falsa et mendacia dicantur; et multa 
similiter ® vera et necessaria narrantur. Et eodem modo haec est vera 
per se primo modo: homo est animal, et similiter?° ista est 71 per se 
secundo modo etiam in 7? voce: homo est risibilis; et haee propositio 
prolata: homo est asinus, est impossibilis. Et eodem modo in ista: ** 
homo est animal, subiicitur terminus communis et praedicatur similiter ; 
et 1* similiter praedicatur genus de specie. 

Si dicatur, quod propositio prolata non est vera nec?® falsa, nisi 
quia (est)?* signum propositionis in mente verae vel falsae; ergo 
similiter non erit?7 aliqua vox prolata genus vel species nisi quia 
signum generis vel speciei. 

Similiter: Tune ?* idem terminus posset esse genus et species, quia 
unus potest 1° imponere eandem vocem ad significandum omnia talia 
individua et alius ad significandum alia, ergo etc.?° 


P(M) Ad primum istorum? potest concedi, quod aliqua propositio est vera 
in voce, quamvis non sit signum alicuius propositionis in mente de 
facto; tamen? quaelibet potest esse signum propositionis in mente.® 
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Et eodem modo concedo, quod quaelibet vox, quae est genus vel species *, 
potest esse signum generis vel speciei in mente, et est etiam signum 
ordinatum ® cuiuslibet talis de facto. 


Q(N) Secundum est puerile. Tamen de vircute sermonis debet concedi, quod 
propter diversas impositiones eadem vox numero est genus et species. 
Nec hoe est plus inconveniens quam concedere, quod eadem vox numero 
est aequivoca et univoca, et quod eadem propositio numero est} neces- 
saria et impossibilis, (quae * omnia debent concedi, nisi vocetur propo- 
sitio vera praecise illa, quae significat verum et non falsum, et sic de 
aliis).4 Nam haee vox homo® apud Latinos est simpliciter univoca, et 
eadem vox posset a Graecis vel aliis imponi® ad significandum plura 
aeque primo, et apud eos esset simpliciter aequivoca.? Eodem modo 
haec est simpliciter vera: omnis canis est animal, et est falsa simpliciter, 
quia habet unum sensum verum et alium falsum; et ® ideo ista eadem 
numero significat verum et falsum, et hoc est eandem propositionem 
esse veram et falsam. 


R(O) Ad secundum inconveniens! dico, quod non est inconveniens totam 
unam coordinationem praedicamentalem, quae continet praedicabilia per 
se primo modo quantum ad omnia communia esse in uno genere sub- 


alterno, ita quod sint res illius praedicamenti, sicut dictum est prius de 
entibus rationis,? nec est hoe inconveniens* nisi existimatum a‘ non 
intelligentibus.5 


S(P) Ad tertium per idem,' quod non est inconveniens unam vocem esse 
genus ad placitum,” sicut nec est inconveniens aliquam vocem* prae 
dicari per se primo modo de alia.* Unde reputantes ista et® similia 
falsa, deberent concedere consequenter, quod nullus potest loqui neque 
verum neque falsum, nec umquam aliquis audivit nec® mendacia nec 
aliqua* vera; et eodem modo, quod nec vera ® nec falsa possunt scribi 
et alia absurda, quae® horret omnis communitas humana.?° 
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[Opinio secunda probabilis Autoris] 


T(Q) (Cui? non placet ista opinio de talibus fictis in esse obiectivo, potest 
tenere, quod conceptus et quodlibet universale est aliqua qualitas ex- 
istens subiective in mente, quae? ex natura sua ita® est signum rei 
extra,* sicut vox est signum rei ad placitum instituentis. Et tune potest 
dici, quod per omnem modum, sicut voces et signa voluntarie instituta 
quaedam significant res extra proprie et per se, cuiusmodi sunt cate- 
gorematica, et quaedam sunt quae non significant, sed tantum consignifi- 
cant cum aliis, cuiusmodi sunt syncategorematica, et quaedam significant 
uno modo et® quaedam alio modo,’ secundum quod sunt diversa acci- 
dentia partium grammaticalium, ita sunt quaedam qualitates existentes 
in mente subiective, quibus ex natura*® competunt talia proportiona- 
biliter,® qualia competunt vocibus per voluntariam institutionem. Nec 
videtur hoc magis inconveniens in intellectu 1° posse elicere aliquas quali- 
tates, quae sunt naturaliter signa rerum, quam (quod)? bruta animalia 
et homines aliquos sonos naturaliter 12 emittunt, quibus naturaliter com- 
petit * aliqua alia significare. Est tamen in hoc differentia, quod ** 
bruta et homines tales sonos non emittunt nisi ad significandum aliquas 
passiones vel aliqua accidentia in ipsis existentia; intellectus autem, 
quia !® est maioris virtutis quantum ad hoe, potest elicere qualitates ad 
quaecumque naturaliter significandum. 

Et secundum istam opinionem debet dici,!® quod quodlibet universale 
et genus generalissimum est vere 17 res singularis existens res determinati 
generis, est tamen universalis 1* per praedicationem non pro se sed pro 
rebus, quas significat. Et ita ordo praedicamentalis substantiae est 
unum compositum seu aggregatum ex multis qualitatibus naturaliter 1° 
se habentibus secundum superius et inferius, hoe est, quod unum ”° in 
illo ordine ex natura sua est plurium signum et aliud paucorum, sicut 
si fieret talis coordinatio 24 ex vocibus; esset tamen in hoe differentia, 
quod voces coordinatae secundum superius et inferius non significant 
illa, quae significant, nisi per voluntariam institutionem, alia autem 
significant naturaliter et sunt ex natura sua genera et species. 

Nec talia argumenta valent contra istam, opinionem, quod qualitas 
non praedicatur de substantia, et unum praedicamentum removetur 7? 
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ab omni contento sub alio praedicamento; nam tales replicae2* et 
multae aliae, quae possent ** adduci, veritatem habent, quando termini 
supponunt personaliter, sicut haec est vera: substantia non est qualitas, 
si termini supponant *° personaliter, et tamen si subiectum supponat 
simpliciter et praedicatum personaliter, ipsa est 26 concedenda secundum 
istam opinionem. Et ita?’ multa talia contra istam opinionem non 
valent. 

Verumtamen ista opinio posset diversimode poni: Uno modo, quod 
ista qualitas existens subiective in anima esset ipsamet intellectio,?® et 
posset ista opinio declarari, et possent argumenta solvi contra eam, sicut 
alibi *® declaravit. Aliter posset poni, quod ista qualitas esset aliquid 
aliud ab intellectione *° et posterius ipsa intellectione; ** et tune posset 
responderi ad motiva pro opinione illa de fictis in esse obiectivo, sicut 
tactum est alibi, ubi magis expressi istam opinionem de intentione 
animae seu conceptu ponendo, quod sit qualitas mentis. 

Quanlibet istarum trium opinionum reputo probabilem; sed quae 
earum sit verior, relinquo iudicio aliorum. Hoc tamen teneo, quod 
nullum universale, nisi forte sit universale per voluntariam *? institu- 
tionem, est aliquid existens quocumque modo extra animam; sed omne 
illud, quod est universale praedicabile de pluribus ex natura sua est in 
mente vel subiective vel obiective, et quod nullum universale ** est de 
essentia seu quidditate cuiuscumque substantiae. Et sic de aliis con- 
clusionibus negativis,** quas dixi in quaestionibus praecedentibus. ) 


[Ad argumentum principale] 


U(R) Ad argumentum? principale dico quod illud,? quod movet intellectum 


primo, non est universale sed singulare, et* ideo singulare primo 
intelligitur primitate generationis, sicut postea patebit. 
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After having submitted my manuscript to the editors I saw 
J. Weinberg’s “ Ockham’s Conceptualism,” in: Philosophical 
Review, 50 (1941), p. 523-528; our edition of Sent. I. d. 2, q. 8 
confirms Weinberg’s views. 

Dr. E. A. Moody was so kind as to verify for me the reference 
to Robert Grosseteste in L(H) first line. It is found in Com- 
mentarii divi Roberti Lincoln. in 1. Post. . . . Venice 1504 
fo. 


Purotuevus Boruner, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure Seminary, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


LOGICAL POSITIVISM AND METAPHYSICS 


Introduction 


HE “ Vienna Circle” of Logical Positivists was formed 

in 1928 by a group of scientists and philosophers who 
formulated as the principal aims of their program of activities: 
(1) the elimination of all metaphysics as meaningless, and 
(2) the provision of a secure foundation for the sciences. This 
brief paper endeavors to give a summary analysis of the develop- 
ment of the doctrines of the positivists in their endeavor to 
eliminate metaphysics, to indicate the main assumptions and 
consequences of their doctrines, together with an estimate of 
their adequacy, and then to sketch the case for metaphysics 
with special reference to the doctrines examined. 

First a word on the terms of the designation: Logical Posi- 
tivism.* This modern type of positivism is, of course, the direct 
outgrowth of the philosophy of Hume and Compte as regards its 
claim for the unique validity of empirical knowledge. It has, 
however, this individuating note: while the earlier positivists 
believed metaphysical assertions to be useless and indemon- 
strable, but yet significant, the logical positivists assert that 
such propositions are meaningless and cannot be significantly 
made. They justify this claim on the strength of their logical 
analysis of propositions, as differentiated from the psychological 
analysis of Hume or the historical analysis of Compte. Logical 
analysis of a sort started with Leibnitz, but it was only in the 
last decade of the 19th century, when the logic of relations had 
been elaborated by Pierce and Schroeder, and the foundations 
of Mathematics probed by Frege and Peano, that the possibili- 
ties of a logical language became ripe. The “ Principia Mathe- 

2 Logical Positivism bears also the name Logical Empiricism. In the 


strict sense the former term applies only to the earlier doctrines under 
consideration, but I shall use it to designate the whole movement. 
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matica ” of Whitehead and Russell was the first fully-developed 
system accommodated to the scheme of the Vienna positivists. 
However, it remained for Ludwig Wittgenstein, a pupil of 
Russell, to render the pure logic of the “ Principia Mathe- 
matica ” applicable to propositions about experience. This he 
did in his “ Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus.” Much of Witt- 
genstein’s doctrine has been supplanted in later theories of the 
Vienna School, but the note of logical analysis persists in the 
later developments. 


Development of Positivistic Doctrines 


We are now ready to survey the attempts to exclude meta- 
physical propositions from significant discourse on the ground 
that they are meaningless. This we shall do in the light of the 
positivistic notion of verifiability. or it is because they are 
unverifiable in the precise sense in which the positivists under- 
stand verifiability that metaphysical propositions are said to be 
meaningless. As the development of their various theses is 
traced, it is of capital importance to note the constant struggle 
to fit the data of the senses, or rather, the contents of immediate 
experience, to the mold of each particular variation of theory, 
and to observe the inability of the positivists, while remaining 
in the realm of empirical knowledge, to justify one of the 
foundations of scientific theory: intersubjectivity. In this in- 
ability to render adequately intelligible the facts which con- 
front them, and in their neglect of one field of knowledge 
presented in experience will be found their refutation. 

We shall first consider the theory of meaning and truth 
proposed by Wittgenstein. According to him, the world is the 
totality of atomic facts.? By atomic facts is meant experiential 

? Julius Rudolph Weinberg, An Examination of Logical Positivism (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936), p. 38. Throughout the exposé of the 
doctrines of the Vienna Positivists, I have borrowed generously from Wein- 
berg’s treatise. It will be impossible to acknowledge my indebtedness on 


each individual point, but I shall do so whenever I judge that a statement 
warrants it. 
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facts incapable of analysis into further facts. These atomic 
facts are in turn composed of atomic objects, to which I shall 
return later. All other facts are compounds of these “ psycho- 
logical atoms,” and therefore the propositions which assert the 
existence or non-existence of any facts whatsoever are reducible 
to propositions asserting the existence or non-existence of atomic 
facts. These latter propositions are “ pictures” of empirical 
reality, and the pictorial relation holding between proposition 
and reality must be shown, since it cannot be expressed. It is 
readily seen that the logical analysis of any proposition would 
consist in reducing it to propositions about atomic facts. The 
proposition would then be verified if the propositions about 
atomic facts were seen to be true, and it would be false if the 
pictorial relation did not hold between the elementary proposi- 
tions and reality. However, if a proposition were irreducible 
to such elementary propositions, it would be in principle in- 
capable of verification. Moreover, if these elementary proposi- 
tions have exclusive reference to the empirical world, metaphysi- 
cal propositions about non-empirical entities will be meaningless. 
To prove this exclusive reference to the empirical, it is necessary 
to prove the existence of the atomic objects which are the com- 
ponents of atomic facts. If this were not proved, analysis might 
be continued until a non-empirical element were found. These 
atomic objects, also called logical simples, are to be the ultimate 
basis of the real. “ Object,” in this context, must not be con- 
fused with metaphysical notions of substance. It is the con- 
stituent of experience, and an objective substratum of experience 
is meaningless for Wittgenstein, since it is a non-empirical 
notion.* The argument for the existence of logical simples is 
in brief this: if they did not exist, then the analysis of a propo- 
sition would yield further propositions “ad infinitum,” and 
there could never be any connection between discourse and 
reality. The fallacy in this argument, according to Weinberg, 


* Ibid., p. 68, 
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is that elementary propositions are supposed by Wittgenstein 
to be univocally determined, direct representations of reality; 
but this is only so if there are atomic objects. Thus, Wittgen- 
stein’s proof involves a “ petitio principii.” * 

Since logical simples were not proved to obtain, the ultimate 
and exclusive reference of significant discourse to empirical 
reality was not established, and hence metaphysics could not be 
rejected. Moreover, all the rules of Wittgenstein to guide the 
analysis of propositions could not themselves be reduced to em- 
pirical propositions and so were meaningless in his theory. 
Finally the intersubjectivity of science was destroyed. By 
intersubjectivity is meant: the “genuine communication of 
agreements among the experiences of several persons.” ° How 
can the experience of another person, which is by its nature 
beyond my possible experience take on any significance? Sig- 
nificant discourse is ultimately limited to propositions about 
experiential facts, my experience. To speak of the experience 
of others was meaningless. An embarassing linguistic solipsism 
should logically follow—not the metaphysical solipsism of a 
substantial ego, but the solipsism of impersonal experience.° 

To remedy these deficiencies in the Positivistic scheme, 
Rudolf Carnap, in his “ Logische Aufbau der Welt,” developed 
a new theory of meaning and intersubjectivity. He abandoned 
the requirement for atomic facts which Wittgenstein had de- 
manded, and instead made his point of departure the domain of 
elementary experiences, which, whether they were capable of 
analysis or not, in his system would be unanalyzed. It is to 
be noted that Carnap takes elementary experiences as the basis 
of his system. Indeed, for a solipsistic approach to inter- 
subjectivity, there is a sense in which this can be the only point 
of departure. But for him, elementary experience is restricted 


to empirical experience; it would not include a “ metaphysical 


* Ibid., p. 54. * Ibid., p. 200. 
®* Ibid., p. 223. 7 [bid., pp. 211, 220. 
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experience ” of the ego, of which we shall deal later. What 
Wittgenstein tried to prove without success, i. e. that significant 
discourse was limited to statements which were empirically 
verifiable, is for Carnap a dogma. It is the basis of his system. 
Perhaps we could stop here and rest content in our own position 
until convincing proof was adduced that only empirical knowl- 
edge could be significant ; for it is precisely here that we diverge 
from the positivist. But I think it would be well to trace the 
evolution of this theory and its successors in some detail, giving 
a sketch of the superstructure of each, and this for two reasons: 
first, to see the various nouances that affect the statements of 
the arguments against metaphysics, and secondly, to note the 
struggle and failure in dealing with the problem of intersub- 
jectivity to eliminate all non-empirical knowledge. 

Carnap’s construction of an intersubjective world may be 
summarized thus: from elementary experiences, ex hypothesi not 
subject to analysis, ingredients cannot be drawn. But a quasi- 
analysis can yield quasi-ingredients. The experience itself is 
not analyzed, but groups of experiences classified by some simi- 
larity can be considered as quasi-ingredients. They may be 
isolated, and from them may be constructed figures, colors, ete. 
“ A color would then be a relation or class of similar experi- 
ences.” ° All the different relations, especially of similarity, 
between my elementary experiences are classified and so con- 
stitute the sphere of my private psychic experiences. By proper 
definitions I can construct from these my private world of 
objects. Among the objects of my private world will be the 
bodies of “other persons.” I cannot penetrate their “ private 
experiences ” but I can observe their conduct, their behavior, 
and from this I can construct an “object” in each other 


® Jacques Picard, S.J., “ Reflexions sur le Probleme Critique Fonda- 
mental,” Archives de Philosophie (Paris, Gabriel Beauchesne et ses Fils, 
1937), Vol. XIII, cahier 1, p. 52. 

® Weinberg, op, cit., p. 213. 
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“person’s” world. When I coordinate the object of my world 
with that of other persons’ worlds, I get an object which is an 
object of an intersubjective world. 

In this system, individual experience is not the only criterion 
of truth for testing a proposition, but certain constructions in 
my experience must agree with it. The demands for verifi- 
ability are therefore more stringent. ‘ An object is ‘ real’ if the 
object is intersubjective; more exactly, an object is real if 
(1) it belongs to a comprehensive, legitimately constructed 
system (physical, psychical, etc.), (2) if it is intersubjective 
or yields means for the construction of an intersubjective object, 
and (3) if it has a place in the temporal order.” *° 

There is no progress in the attack on metaphysics in this 
new theory of Carnap. According to it, propositions about God, 
substance, and such, cannot be verified since these objects do not 
fulfill the conditions specified above. But how could they meet 
the requirements of a system constructed within and for the 
empirical realm? It would be absurd to expect that they could 
be verified in this system. 

The attempt to establish intersubjectivity again failed. For, 
though some of the constructs of my experience would be 
“persons,” it is impossible to explain how sueh constructs 
could significantly use symbols. True communication is still 
meaningless.” 

To cireumvent this difficulty, Carnap, in his “ Logische Syn- 
tax der Sprache,” altered his theory by banishing the distinction 
between language and experience. Not that experience was 
denied; but it could be excluded from significant discourse. 
Contrary to Wittgenstein’s assertion that the relation between 
proposition and fact had to be shown and could not be expressed, 
Carnap held that everything was expressible. Therefore there 
was no need for the distinction.** Unanalyzed terms could be 
discursively explained, and the truth of atomic sentences, sen- 


1° Tbid., p. 220. 11 Tbid., p. 223. 12 Tbid., p. 228. 
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tences about elementary experiences, could be characterized 
without reference to anything extra-linguistic. No longer was 
there to be mention of objects, propositions and experience, but 
rather of sentences, names and discourse. A distinction was 
made between the object-language, the words and sentences of 
which referred to the empirical world, and the syntax-language, 
the words and sentences of which referred to the “ structure 
and constituency of the object-language.” ** Either language 
could be used separately, but the two should not be indiscrimi- 
nately mixed. Hence language should be formalized. It is the 
failure to make such a distinction in ordinary discourse between 
using a language and speaking about a language which per- 
mitted the introduction of the pseudo-propositions of meta- 
physics. These latter are a product of the promiscuous blend 
of the two languages. An example: “The rose is red” is a 
sentence of the object-language; “ The word ‘ rose’ is a thing- 
word ” is a sentence of the syntax-language; finally, “ The rose 
is a thing” is a pseudo-object sentence.* Sentences about the 
soul, substance, etc., are such as the last sentence. 

A big defect of this language-theory was that it was impossible 
to characterize the truth of all the sentences within the realm 
of discourse. When sentences were reduced to atomic sentences 
about experience, the next step should have been to establish the 
truth of the atomic sentences by referring to experience.** But 
in the formal idiom you could not say: “ Such and such sen- 
tences refer to the data of experience.” As Weinberg expresses 
it, you could only give a negative formulation: “ The truth and 
content of atomic sentence is not determinable by reference to 
other sentences in the language.” *° 


18 Tbid., p, 232. 

14 Rudolph Carnap, Philosophy and Logical Syntaw (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Treubner & Co., 1935), p. 60. 

18 Alfred J. Ayer, The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge (New York: 
Macmillan, 1940), pp. 90, 112. 

16 Weinberg, op. cit., p. 256. 
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The thesis of Radical Physicalism of Carnap and Otto 
Neurath represents an attempt to remedy this defect, and also 
to settle the ubiquitous problem of intersubjectivity. ‘“‘ Accord- 
ing to this doctrine, all sentences (excluding those of pure 
syntax and pure logic) may be translated into a universal 
language which is similar in form to the language of contempo- 
rary physics.” *’ It is to be the universal language of science. 
It is constructed from the protocol languages of individuals. 
A protocol sentence is really a statement by a person of his 


experiences, but since “ experience ” does not fit into our lan- 


guage system, we call it his “ report.” Carnap tried to construct 
an intersubjective language from private protocol languages by 
prescribing rules for the derivation of protocol sentences from 
physical sentences, i. e. sentences of the Physical Language, and, 
conversely the derivation of physical sentences from protocol 
sentences. If this symmetrical translation is possible then the 
protocols, which are ultimately a variation on the atomic sen- 


tences discussed above, can be characterized in the formal idiom, 
and private languages will at last yield an intersubjective 
language. But this attempt was also a failure. For private 
protocols always bear the stamp of the individual who gives the 
testimony, and the personal element enters into the body of 
the statement. Hence the translation from private protocol 
language to public physical language is impossible.** An altera- 
tion of the theory provided for intersubjectivity on the assump- 
tion that there was a coherent system of protocol and physical 
sentences. But to insure such a system, provision had to be 
made to eliminate all possible inconsistencies. This could be 
achieved by the arbitrary rejection of a sentence which was 
inconsistent with the theory set forth in the system, or by the 
alteration of the theory to allow for the admission of the new 
protocol sentence. This made the construction of a coherent 
scientific system depend not on the facts but on the will of the 


11 Tbid., p. 228. 18 Ibid., p. 275. 
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systematizer, who could, as best suited his utility, reject the 
facts, or rather the protocol sentences concerned with the facts, 
to preserve his theory, or alter his theory to admit the new 
protocols. A subjective element hostile to the objectivity of 
science was thus introduced, and the basis dogma of empiri- 
cism—dependence on the facts—was unwittingly discarded! *° 

At long last the Gordian knot was considered cut by Otto 
Neurath, who made language intersubjective “ ab initio.” Quite 
a finish for a long race! Now if this is just an assumption, the 
genuine communication between individuals is still without 
intelligible explanation. One does not justify one of the founda- 
tions of science by postulating it. If however, it is more than a 
postulate of science, its admission implies the admission of 
significant knowledge which is not empirical. For that it cannot 
be justified in the empirical realm seems amply testified by the 
failures we have examined. Max Plank well expresses this 
conclusion.” 

No science can rest its foundations on the dependability of single 
human individuals. And the moment we have made that statement we 
have taken a step which puts us off the logical pathway of the posi- 
tivist system. We have followed the call of common sense. We have 
taken a jump into the metaphysical realm; because we have accepted 
the hypothesis that sensory perceptions do not of themselves create the 


physical world around us, but rather that they bring news of another 
world which lies outside of ours and is entirely independent of us. 


This concludes our survey of the development of the theories 
of the Vienna Positivists. Radical Physicalism makes no 
advance in the attempt to demonstrate the meaningless of meta- 
physics. The particular nouance which affects the statement of 
the rejection of metaphysics in the system of Physicalism is to 
the effect that metaphysical sentences cannot be contained in 
the protocol sentences, and so cannot enter the Physical Lan- 


19 Tbid., 284, 
20 Max Plank, Where is Science Going? (New York: Norton & Co., 1932), 
81. 
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guage. But again, this is not surprising since the sentences of 
the protocol language are restricted, in Carnap’s words, “ to 
describe the immediate content of experience or phenomena.” ** 

The summary of the Positivist doctrines has been involved, 
and perhaps tedious, but it has indicated in their proper settings, 
where they appear much less formidable, the various reasons 
proffered for the rejection of metaphysics, and it has revealed, 
in the pregressive attempts to establish intersubjectivity of 
language, the need for significant knowledge beyond the 
empirical, 

I would like to summarize our conclusions here. Wittgenstein 
attempted to prove that the ultimate reference of significant 
discourse must be to the empirical, and he failed because his own 
system was metaphysical. Carnap next based his theories on 
empirical data, and consequently found little trouble in elimi- 
nating metaphysics from his system. But what had to be proved 
was that empirical knowledge alone was significant. What the 
positivists have shown is that metaphysical propositions and 
sentences are unverifiable in their systems; they have not shown 
that their systems are the sole systems of universal knowledge. 
As I said before, our quest could have stopped early in the 
search, but the prosecution of it has shown us the essential 
incompleteness of empirical knowledge. 


Critique of Logical Positivism 


Our criticism has been heretofore negative; it has insisted 
that the positivist has not sustained his thesis regarding meta- 
physics. The impression must not on that account be gathered 
that the work of the Vienna School is, by and large, to be 
rejected. On the contrary, it presents, especially in its logical 
doctrines, powerful tools for the positive sciences. Now the 
adequacy of this positivistic position for science has been chal- 


*2 Weinberg, op. cit., p. 263. Italics mine. 
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lenged by such men as Bavink and Plank. Their objections, 
however, at least some of them, seem freighted with a promis- 
cuous blend of reasons from the philosophic and the scientific 
spheres. It may be agreed that there is a need for the quest of 
the truth of an objective world toward which scientific theories 
are converging, and that the coordination of phenomena by no 
means exhausts the possibilities of true knowledge, but should 
these objections be levelled against the theories of the logical 
positivists as a scientific methodology or as a world-picture? It 
seems to me the latter. Perhaps the following distinction will 
clarify the issue. I quote Father Marechal.” 

The proper domain of positive science is that of explicit human 
experience expressed in definite facts and in their immediate coordina- 
tion, or, if other terms are preferred, the proper object of positive 
science is the diversity of phenomena (in the rigorously critical sense 
of the word) and their synthesis. To this exclusive competence of 
empirical science with regard to the phenomenon, to the “ relative,” is 


opposed the no less exclusive competence of metaphysics, with regard 
to the “ transcendent,” the “ absolute.” 


If this distinction is acceptable, it would seem‘to follow that 
some form, perhaps as yet undeveloped, of the scientific theory 
of the logical positivists is applicable and acceptable in the scien- 
tific sphere. Let the scientists determine the particular modifi- 
cations of their method. It would also follow that science is 
essentially incomplete in the explanation of reality,—as is 
testified in the case of the problem of intersubjectivity. 


Positwism and Metaphysics 


It remains briefly to state the case for metaphysics with 
reference to the positivistic doctrines. And first, all the common 
sense arguments against the positivists and in behalf of meta- 
physics should be traced to the exact point at which the two 


22 Joseph Maréchal, S. J., Studies in the Psychology of the Mystics (Lon- 
don: Burns, Oates and Washbourne Ltd., 1927), p. 4. 
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orders of thought diverge. It is to be found in the interpretation 
of experience. For Carnap this is restricted to empirical ex- 
perience. However, there is another facet of experience which 
Father Picard calls metaphysical experience.” It is the experi- 
ence of the concrete ego in its acts. In this clear but confused 
intuition of the ego is grasped being, the concrete equivalent of 
what is contained in the abstract concept of being as such.” 
This experience is different from empirical experience; in fact 
“ one cannot treat a pure phenomenon after the fashion of being 
save on the condition of already having certain possession of 
being and its principles.” *° However, a development of this 
thesis and a precise statement of what is to be sought and found 
in this intuition—whether it be the substantiality of the ego or 
not, ete..—need not concern us here. Our present needs are 
satisfied. It is sufficient for us that a realm of being essentially 
different from the empirical realm has been established. 

I would like to take the case for metaphysics a step further 
to touch on a few difficulties of the positivists and suggest an 
explanation. To cross the bounds of immediate evidence there 
is need of reasoning, and for this universal principles are 
required which are immediately evident. The possibility of 
such judgments can be seen in the principle of contradiction, 
but this principle does not extend our knowledge positively ; it 
merely adds a negative note to the subject. The synthetic a 
priori judgment, understood in the Scholastic sense, in which 
the note added to the subject in the predicate cannot be obtained 
by an analysis of the subject, but which is immediately per- 
ceived as necessarily connected with it, and in which the subject 
is not a product of the “transcendental ego” of Kant but an 
abstract from experience (v. g. in our case it would be the 
abstract concept of being, the ontological validity of which is 
evident from our intuition of the ego), this synthetic a priori 


8 Picard, op. cit., p. 52. 


** Tbid., p. 50, *5 Ibid., p. 27. 
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judgment is the means of extending our knowledge beyond the 
immediate.”® 

With the justification of this deductive extension of knowl- 
edge, Wittgenstein’s rejection of deductive metaphysics on the 
score that it must resolve itself into the interchange of tautologies 
can be declared to have missed the point. The rationalistic 
analysis of concepts of Leibnitz, according to which the predicate 
of a judgment enunciating some principle is obtained by an 
analysis of the subject, may share another fate; but with that 
I am not concerned. 


An Application 


Foremost among synthetic a priori judgments would be the 
principle of metaphysical causality, and this, together with the 
valid notion of being and its general principles, the principle of 
contradiction and the principle of sufficient reason, constitute a 
solid foundation for the edifice of metaphysics. In the light of 
this science of the “ absolute,” many of the shadows which 
darken the science of the “ relative” would be scattered. An 
example: when the scientist restricts his function in the positive 
sciences to the coordination of phenomena, his position is de- 
fensible, but he fails to render his world-picture thus obtained 
fully intelligible. However, with an application of the principle 
of sufficient reason to the case of his phenomenal coordinations 
he can establish the existence of being transcending immediate 
experience—the external world. This world of being is governed 
by laws, even as his phenomenal coordinations are; and if the 
distinction between the laws of being—especially the principle 
of causality,—and the laws guiding his coordinations,—in our 
case the law of empirical determinism,—is carefully maintained, 
then an adequate explanation of the scientist’s world-picture is 
made possible, and the puzzling probabilities and apparent 


2° Joseph De Vries, S. J., Critica (Friburg: Herder & Co., 1937), pp. 44, 
51. 
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convergences of scientific theories on a “real” world are 
accounted for. 

The law of causality, since it is a principle of being, is 
absolute, and demands a necessary connection between cause and 
effect. The law of empirical determinism finds its application 
in the phenomenal order, and, in Maréchal’s words, “ posits the 
invariability of the relation of concomitance or sequence between 
any given antecedent and its consequent.” ** As such it is a 
postulate of science, but of itself it bears no metaphysical neces- 
sity. The same phenomenal consequent can have diverse ante- 
cedents, even as the same effect can have different causes. Yet 
there is no necessary connection between antecedent and conse- 
quent, while there is such a connection between cause and effect. 
However, a marked constancy of some definite relation between 
phenomena would find its full explanation in that in this case 
the phenomenal relations corresponded with the relations of 
metaphysical causality which obtain in the realm of being.” 
Perfect constancy would guarantee perfect correspondence; 
varying degrees of constancy would indicate approximations. 
Thus science would be converging toward the real world by 
successive approximations, whereas metaphysics has already 
reached it under a different aspect and by a different avenue. 
Nor, with this distinction in mind, does there seem to be too 
much precariousness in a position according to which the scien- 
tific postulate of determinism is abandoned for the macroscopic 
as well as for the microscopic world, as some positivists would 
have it.” Statistical laws would then supplant the “ causal ” 
or determinist laws of the scientist. But then generalization is 
impossible! it may be objected. To which I reply that it is 
for the scientist to choose the particularities of his method. If 


27 Maréchal, op. cit., p. 16. 

Tbid., p. 16. 

2° Philipp Frank, Between Physics and Philosophy (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1941), pp. 99, 100. Weinberg, op. cit., pp. 164, 165, 
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he can coordinate phenomena by some calculus of probabilities, 
he seems to be at liberty to do so. In any event it will be an 
appeal to the principle of causality ruling with absolute neces- 
sity in the domain of being which will render adequately intel- 
ligible his statistical probabilities and convergences. 

This delineation of the relation between the two spheres of 
knowledge under the aspect of causality could be expanded to 
other phases wherein metaphysics complements positive sciences, 
but our one example has, I think, sufficed to indicate the light 
that metaphysics throws on an otherwise shadowy realm. The 
Logical Positivists can ignore the Scholastic synthesis; they do 
so to their loss. On their own grounds, and independently of 
the positive edifice of the Scholastics, not only have they failed 
to demonstrate the meaninglessness of metaphysics but they give 
evidence of a need of it to make their own system a truly 
meaningful system of science. 


Cuartes J. Lewis, S. J. 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 
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ARISTOTLE’S PHILOSOPHY OF ART AND THE 
BEAUTIFUL 


I. Philosophy versus Poetry 


N THE last book of the Republic Socrates finally decides 
that Homer and the other devotees of the “‘ honeyed muse ” 
must be banished from the ideal state. Yet, lest in this judg- 
ment poetry “ impute to us any hardiness or want of politeness, 
let us tell her that there is an ancient quarrel between philosophy 
and poetry.” * From its first appearance in the sixth century, 
philosophy represented a concerted attempt at sustained criti- 
cism and eventual displacement of the popular attitude toward 
the universe as expressed in poetry and religious myth. Thales 
and the physical philosophers of the early Ionian School were 
at the same time scientists, bent upon providing a rational inter- 
pretation of the traditional legends and a causal explanation of 
physical phenomena. To engage in this task was to challenge 
the heretofore undisputed claim of the poets to universal wisdom 
and the office of providing the educational formation of the 
Greek race. From the beginning of their civilization the Greeks 
had recognized their chief teachers in Homer and Hesiod, and 
it was in their didactic function that the poets were most 
honored and most influential. Hesiod “ certainly felt that his 
poetic mission was to be a teacher and prophet among the 
Greeks. Hesiod’s contemporaries viewed Homer primarily as a 
teacher. They could imagine no higher spiritual influence than 
that possessed by the poet, the Homeric rhapsode.” ” 
While the spirit of philosophical enquiry among the Milesians 
implicitly laid the foundations for the alternative seat of author- 
ity, it was only with the Eleatics and the later Ionians that an 


1 Republic, 607 b. 
2W. Jaeger, Paideia, 72; cf. Bk. I, chs. 3 and 4 on Homer and Hesiod as 


educators. 
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overt polemic was launched against the exclusive pretensions of 
the poets to knowledge and inspiration in matters divine and 
human. Xenophanes felt obliged to offer a sharp criticism of 
the popular conception of the gods, tracing this unworthy 
anthropomorphism to literary sources. “ Homer and Hesiod 
have ascribed to the gods all things that are a shame and a 
disgrace among mortals, stealings and adulteries and deceivings 
of one another.” * Heraclitus took up the refrain and added the 
wry counsel that “ Homer should be turned out of the lists and 
whipped.” * 

Yet what cannot be gainsaid was the paramount role the 
arts actually played in shaping the minds and emotions of the 
people. “For art alone possesses the two essentials of educa- 
tional influence—universal significance and immediate appeal. 
By uniting these two methods of influencing the human mind, 
it surpasses both philosophical thought and actual life.” ° This 
persuasive power lent itself readily to abuse and could, in the 
hands of unscrupulous rhetoricians and rhapsodes, degenerate 
into an instrument for the attainment of selfish, anti-social ends. 
Plato had to face this danger and to avert it in terms consonant 
with his general metaphysical position. On the theory that the 
real world is the world of Ideas, of which this visible cosmos of 
changing phenomena is only a faint adumbration, it is little 
wonder that the place of art was a definitely subordinate one. 
“ All poetical imitations are ruinous to the understanding of 
the hearers, and . . . the knowledge of their true nature is the 
only antidote to them.” ° All visible objects are imitations or 
participations of the prototypical paradigms whose pattern has 
been followed by the maker in fashioning the universe. Human ~ 
artisans, in turn, make beds and other artefacts still further 


*Tr. in Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy (fourth edition, 1930), 119. 

Ibid., 141. 

W. Jaeger, op. cit., 35-6. 

*Republic, 595 b: elvac Ta THs dKovoyTwr 
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removed from the true models. But the poet is an imitator of 
the imitators and is hence “ thrice removed from the king and 
from the truth.”* He is not a genuine maker at all but a 
clever manipulator of appearances, the danger being that (like 
the Sophists) he may convince the young that “ he has absolute 
power of making whatever he likes.” * But artists are not as 
wise as they appear: for they present things otherwise than as 
they are. Like the diviners and soothsayers, “they say many 
fine things, but do not understand the meaning of them.” ® They 
are inspired by an unreflective enthusiasm which urgently 
demands regulation and direction.*® Since art consists in a 
mirroring of appearances,” it is to be judged by the accuracy 
with which it reproduces the original rather than by the pleasure 
it arouses in the spectator.’* 

In its positive aspect, art must be included as a form of 
knowledge, albeit an impoverished and superficial gnosis. Imi- 
tation is chiefly a matter of accurate representation of truth in a 


beautiful form. But on this basis, the political philosopher and 
not the poet is the true, the royal artist. His is the proper task 
to discover what the Highest Good or the supreme Beauty is, 


7 Ibid., 597 e. 

® Sophist, 234 b: as, Stiwep Gv Spay, rovTo ixavwraros Oy dmoredciv 
Epyw. 

® Apology, 22 c. 

2°Tt was an ancient tradition that the poet was as one possessed and out 
of his right mind when he sat on the tripod of the Muses. Laws, 719 c: 
roinrhs, év THS Movons réTe obK Eudpwr. 

11 Republic, 596 d-e. 

12 Laws, 667-8. Even in the more practical state advocated in the Laws, 
the arts are severely curtailed and subject to state supervision and the 
ideal of truth. Since they provide an imitation and may cause harm to 
citizens, the arts cannot be judged solely by the criterion of pleasure and 
irresponsible public opinion. A point-to-point correspondence must be main- 
tained between the object and its imitative equivalent. Laws, 667 e-668 a: 
TAp ody ob wacay ulunow av éx Trav vuv mposhKev 
kplvecOar wh cal Kal wacay loérnra; For Plato, the 
Hermann (Teubner) text is used; the Jowett translation. For Aristotle, 
the Bekker (Berlin Academy) text is used, except for the Metaphysics 
(Ross) and the Poetics (Butcher) ; the Oxford Translation, edited by Ross. 
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and to determine the hierarchical order of lesser goods, weaving 
them into a seamless web.** The state must supress any inno- 
vating tendencies on the part of the poets and should subordinate 
drama and music to the moral education of the citizens, es- 
pecially the young.* In this way unruly passions will be 
restrained and a first glimmer of the Good accorded to beginners 
on the royal road of wisdom. But it is for philosophy alone to 
lead men to the supreme vision of universal Beauty, aird 76 

Thus metaphysical principles and political pre-occupations 
determined Plato’s theory of art, providing the immediate back- 
ground for the Aristotelian esthetic. 


II. The Philosophy of Making and the Habit of Art 


For Aristotle all philosophy has its beginning in 16 Oavpdfe, 
the wonder which arises spontaneously when the mind of man, 
confronted by the manifold world of sense, seeks to place some 


reasonable construction upon it, to reduce his experience to 
some rational pattern.** He is not content to remain on the 
level of the brutes, never rising above the empirical knowledge 
gained from sense perception, memories and experience. A 
natural requirement forces him to advance beyond the mere 
fact, 7d 71, to the reason and the cause of the things: 10 Sidr: xai 
tv airiay.* Thus the mind is enabled to discern the common 
element contained in a number of individual experiences and 
so form a universal judgment applicable to them all. Because 
it is concerned with the universal, art is superior to experience, 
and to it must be ascribed knowledge and understanding: 76 
cidévar 7d With the multiplication of the arts, both 
the necessities of life were secured and recreation provided for, 
those who devoted themselves to techniques aimed at giving 


18 Statesman, 305 c-d. 16 Met., 982 b, 12-13. 
14 Republic, 424; Laws, 655-9. 17 Met., 981 a, 29-30. 
15 Symposium, 210 e. 18 Loc. cit., 24. 
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pleasure being considered the wiser. Finally, a sufficient modi- 
cum of leisure permitted men to turn their attention to such 
sciences as neither serve some immediate necessity nor ad- 
minister to our love of pleasure, but which investigate the first 
causes and principles of all things.*® 

This genetic account of the development of knowledge and 
skills once established, Aristotle can show that all sciences fall 
into one or the other of three classes: theoretical, practical or 
productive.” Theoretical philosophy is knowledge of causes 
and principles for their own sake, apart from any direct refer- 
ence to use. Practical and productive knowledge agree in this, 
that they both look to the application and actual consequences 
of their principles. Because their aim is disinterested acquain- 
tance with the highest causes, “ the theoretical sciences are more 
to be desired than the other sciences,” ** and of these first 
philosophy has most claim to the title of wisdom. Again, we 
may divide the soul into the rational and the irrational parts. 
The rational portion admits of further sub-division into the 
scientific faculty (7d émornpovxsv) and the calculative faculty 
(76 Aoywrxdv), according as the mind contemplates things 
whose causes are invariable or those whose causes are variable.” 
In the latter instance, the contingent and particular are taken 
into account. Knowledge is now sought not simply for its own 
sake but by reason of its practical bearing. In the practical 
order, however, the end is the first principle, practical phi- 
losophy being concerned with rectitude in reference to things 
to be done (zpagis).7* The end, moreover, which it seeks is not 
primarily this or that particular one, but the absolutely final 
goal of man: the supreme happiness ensuing on contemplation 
of the highest truths.” 

1° Met., 981 b, 13-29. 

2° Met., 1025 b, 25: mwaca didvoa  mpaxrixh Oewpnrixy; cf. 
Top., 145 a, 15-16; Eth. Nich., 1139 a, 27-28. 

Met., 1026 a, 22-23. Eth. Nich., 1139 a, 5-15. 


*3 Tbid., 1139 a-b; cf. Stewart, Notes to the Nichomachean Ethics, II, 15, 
Nich., X, 7. 
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For this reason the productive activity of man is not self- 
sufficient, but must submit to the larger aims of the whole man 
as designated by the practical intellect. This is not to depreciate 
the making activity (oijos) which, when brought within the 
rule of the laws of making and their universal judgments, 
constitutes productive philosophy (Sidvo Here the 
end of action is the perfection, not of the agent immanently, but 
of a work that is produced outside him. To insure the perfec- 
tion of the thing made, productivity (like every formal activity 
of the mind) requires a stable principle of rectitude or é<és, 
facilitating the action and disposing the agent to choose means 
appropriate to the end in view. Since philosophy of making is 
a Sidvov, this habit resides in the rational principle as an intel- 
lectual virtue.** Since it perfects the calculative aspect of the 
intellect, it is a practical virtue in the broad sense of inclining 
the agent to disciplined action under the guidance of right 
reason. 

Art concerns the causes of contingent things, but not as 
embracing the whole field. For in the class of the variable are 
included things to be done and things to be made. Since making 
and doing are not the same, we must distinguish art from 
prudence. Art as an intellectual virtue “is a state concerned 
with making, involving a true course of reasoning, and lack of 
art is a state concerned with making, involving a false course 
of reasoning; both are concerned with the variable.” ** Making 
is an évépyea areAns, for that which is made and that which makes 
are not the same: making posits an end beyond itself and is 
not a strict operation. This marks it off from doing, for “ while 
making has an end other than itself, action cannot; for good 
action itself is its end.” ** Another ground for the distinction 


28Qn the distinction between intellectual and moral virtues, cf. Hth. 
Nich., 1103 a, 3-18. 

Tbid., 1140 a, 20-23: és ris pera Adyou éoriv, 
drexvia rovvaytiov pera Wevdovs mwornrixh rd évdexouevory 


27 Hth. Nich., 1140 b, 6-7; cf. Mag. Mor., 1197 a, 4-10, 
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between art and prudence is indicated in the fact that “ while 
there is such a thing as excellence in art, there is no such thing 
as excellence in practical wisdom; and in art, he who errs 
willingly is preferably, but in practical wisdom, as in the virtues, 
he is the reverse.” ** Practical philosophy aims at the absolute 
end of man, réAos dérAds, productive philosophy at a qualified 
end, 

Art pertains to a certain kind of coming into being: 
with contriving and considering how something may come into being 
which is capable of either being or not-being, and whose origin is in 
the maker and not in the thing made; for art is concerned neither with 
things that are, or come into being by necessity, nor with things that 
do so in accordance with nature (since these have their origin in 
themselves.°° 
The first of these qualifications differentiates art from the theo- 
retical intellectual virtues which are concerned with necessary 
matters.** The second sets it off from nature, a capital point 
for our discussion of the process of imitation.**? While natural 
objects have their principle of action in the substantial form 
actuating prime matter, the «dos of the produced object comes 
to it from the mind of the maker, who imposes this form on 
suitable material already possessed of a natural form. One 
further discrimination is included in this definition of art. It 
is in a sense directed towards the same objects as chance, for it 
treats of variable things which sometimes issue in effects outside 
the direct intention of the artisan. These accidental variations 
or frustrations are due to chance, in which respect both doing 

28 Hth. Nich., 1140 b, 21-4; cf. 1101 b, 12-25. 

2° A. Déring, Die Kunstlehre des Aristoteles (Jena, Dufft, 1876): “ Die 
praktische Denktitigkeit im weiteren Sinne des Wortes umfasst auch die 
poetische mit.” (23) 

809 Nich., 1140 a, 10-16: “Eore réxvn epi yéveoww, Kal rd 
rexvatew, kal Sewpeiy av yévnral re évdexouévwy Kai elvar Kal ph elvat, 
kal dy dpxh év GAAA wh TH ovre yap Trav dvayKns 
réxvn éoriv, odre THY Kata év abrois yap Exover 


Thy apxHy. 
1 [bid., VI, iii, vi, vii. 32 Cf. Met., 1070 a, 7-8. 
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and making bear a common relation to it. Yet in the final 
analysis moral virtue rises superior to all the mutability of 
fortune to attain a comparative stability and self-sufficiency.** 
Art, because it involves an essential lien with an extrinsic arte- 
fact, is dependent for its successful execution on the condition 
of its material. In this way it often benefits by chance disposi- 
tions, but as often succumbs to the tyranny of the irrelevant. 


III. Imitation in Art 


It is an Aristotelian commonplace that art imitates nature: 
} pipeirar pvow,** yet perhaps no dictum has given rise 
historically to more misinterpretations. On one score at least, 
all modern critics are agreed: “ By Imitation, whatever Aris- 
totle did mean exactly, he most certainly did not mean mere 
copying, mere tracing or plaster-of-Paris moulding from 
85 Nor was it meant to mark the distinction between 
fine and useful arts, since both are imitative processes. Nature 
is taken here in its strict sense as the inner principle of activity, 
the source of teleological striving which realizes the perfections 
of the being so endowed.** It is the form itself which actualizes 
and moulds matter to its own needs.** Yet just this close sub- 
stantial union and interdependence of form and matter in 
natural things is also a source of weakness, of possible defection, 
of failure to achieve the full reality of which they are capable.* 
The intractibility of matter is often overcome by the skill of 


nature. 


83 Fth. Nich., 1100 b, 12-16; 1177 a-b. 

34 Phys., 194 a, 21-22; Meteor., 381 b, 6. 

85G. Saintsbury, A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe, 
I, 54. 

Phys., 194 a, 28-29. 

870, Bénard: L’Esthétique d’Aristote (Paris, Picard, 1887): “ Toute la 
physique d’Aristote est congue & ce point de vue de l’art. La nature s’y 
comportent en artiste; elle est la force éternellement créatrice, qui, dans sa 
marche ascendante, guidée par une sorte d’instinct, se déploie dans une 
variété infinie de formes de plus en plus parfaites.” (6) 

*8 Phys., 199 a, 33-b, 4. 
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man, applying the useful arts. The formal object of these skills 


is to fill up “ the deficiencies of nature”; *° “ art partly com- 


pletes what nature cannot bring to a finish, and partly imitates 
her.” *° Thus the useful arts imitate by completing a thing in 
the natural order, administering to practical needs. But this is 
not the manner in which the fine or properly imitative arts 
function. 


The fine arts have a threefold object of imitation : “ character, 
emotions and actions: Kai 70n Kai rpdgeas.” 


By 70y are meant the characteristic moral qualities, the permanent 
dispositions of the mind, which reveal a certain condition of the will: 
ad0y are the more transient emotions, the passing moods of feeling: 
mpages are actions in their proper and inward sense. An act viewed 
merely as an external process or result, one of a series of outward 
phenomena, is not the true object of aesthetic imitation. The zpagés that 
art seeks to reproduce is mainly an inward process, a psychical energy 
working outwards; deeds, incidents, events, situations, being included 
under it so far as these spring from an inward act of will, or elicit 
some activity of thought or feeling.*? 


Thus the human category is predcminant. Modern critics have 
objected that this seems to narrow the field of art unnecessarily 
to the human scene, but animals and nature are included within 
the scope of art to the extent that they are relevant to human 
situations or appear instinct with human sentiments and values. 
Actions in the sense defined are the proper subject for 
imitation.** 


In the natural tendency for men to imitate, Aristotle finds one 
cause of poetry (in the widest sense of artistic roinos). Indeed, 


%® Pol., 1337 a, 1-3. 

4° Phys., 199 a, 15-17: “Odws re réxvn Ta & Pots 
dmepydcacdar, ra pmetrac. 

*1 Poet., 1447 a, 28. 

“2S. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, third edition 
(London, 1902), 123. It is unaccountable why Bosanquet twice declares 
that Aristotle excludes moods and emotions from the object of artistic 
representation; A History of Aesthetic, 59, 60. 

Poet., 1448 a, 1. 
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man “is the most imitative creature in the world, and learns 
at first by imitation.” ** From experience and common testi- 
mony we know that men take pleasure in imitating and in 
viewing representations even of painful events. By assimilating 
the artistically presented form, we increase our knowledge and 
are pleased at this very result. ‘ To be learning something is 
the greatest of pleasures not only to the philosopher but also to 
the rest of mankind, however small their capacity for it; the 
reason of the delight in seeing the picture (for instance) is that 
one is at the same time learning—gathering the meaning of 
things.” *° Art has an appeal as broad as human nature, esthetic 
sensibility being characteristic of rational beings. Another 
element in the appreciation of the beautiful which is common 
property is the sense of harmony and rhythm, which all men 
possess to some degree and which has been gradually perfected 
by various art techniques.*® 

In his well-known comparison of poetry and history, Aristotle 
awards the palm to the former on the ground that it treats of 
the universal aspect of things, whereas history contents itself 
with particular facts.** For “the poet’s function is to describe, 
not the thing that has happened, but a kind of thing that might 
happen, what is possible as being probable or necessary.” ** A 
universal statement is about what a man will probably or neces- 


sarily do. Miéunos represents things “ as they were and are, or 
as they are said or thought to be or to have been or as they ought 


44 Tbid., 1448b, 7-8: éore ras moeirar dia 
Tas mpwras. 

45 Loc. cit., 12-17. 

“* Butcher (op. cit., 140, 2) considers the two causes of poetry to be the 
instinct for imitation and the instinct for harmony. Ross (Aristotle, 280) 
accepts the traditional interpretation: the instinct for imitation and the 
delight men take in imitations. All three should be included on a compre- 
hensive view of art as embracing artist and audience together. 

47 Poet., 1451 b, 5-7: 81d Kai crovdaérepov ioroplas 
yap moinors uaddov Ta Kabddov, 8 ioropia ra Kab’ Exacroy déyet. 

48 Tbid., 1451 a, 37-39: ob rd ra yevdueva ToUTOV Epyor éarir, 
ola yévorro kal ra Suvara Kara 7d elxds 7d dvayKaiov. 
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to be.” *° In any case, what is fixed upon in esthetic intuition 
and re-expressed in a concrete way is the «dos, the universal and 
abiding factor, the principle of maximal actuality. Thus the 
same end towards which nature is striving is more fully realized 
on the higher level of imaginative representation.®° In the first 
instance the form is inherent in the object as its dynamic 
nature; in art the form originates from the mind of the maker.™ 

On the foundation of these guiding principles Aristotle 
erected a theory of poetic verisimilitude intended to repulse the 
hyper-moralistic attacks of Plato and other critics. This he 
proceeds to elaborate in the twenty-fifth chapter of the Poetics, 
where he sums up the contemporary objections to autonomous 
art under five charges: artistry is impossible, improbable, cor- 
ruptive, contradictory, and technically incorrect.” The Platonic 
critique was founded upon the assumption that fine art is pri- 
marily and essentially a form of knowing, and must therefore 
submit unreservedly to the canons of scientific knowledge. But 
for Aristotle the process is not merely one of passive mirroring, 
of literal reproduction or transcription. 

Works of fine art are imitations and not knowledge. . . . To imitate, 
on the part of the artist, or to appreciate imitations, on the part of his 
audience, requires knowledge as an indispensable condition. But a 
necessary condition of a thing’s being is not an essential part of its 
nature. It does not follow, therefore, that artistic imitation is knowl- 
edge. Imitation is like knowledge in that both involve an intentional 
direction of the mind. But knowledge aims at the maximum formal 
similitude, whereas imitation does not; and imitation is the transposi- 
tion of a form to an alien matter, whereas knowledge is the form of the 
thing known in the intellect, entirely apart from matter.®® 


It is just the need to re-embody the ideal that sharply differenti- 


Poet., 1460 b, 10-11: yap ola qv old Kai doxei, ola 
elvat dei. 

5° Phys., 194.a, 28-29: % pious rédos Kal od Evexa. 

51 Met., 1032 a, 32-b, 1: réxvns 58 yiyverat 7d eldos év TH 

52 Poet., 1461 b, 22-24. 

53M. Adler, Art and Prudence, 594-5, n. 15. 
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ates art from simple knowing. Imitation implies both similarity 


and difference with respect to that which it imitates: similarity 


in the formal element represented, difference in the condition 
of the subject in which the form is received. In the natural 
order, properly disposed prime matter receives a substantial 
form, contracting it within the limits of the individual com- 
posite. But when the artistic form supervenes upon its chosen 
medium, it so dominates and marshalls this material that the 
product serves to exhibit the common formal factors to best 
advantage, with a minimum of obscurity and irrelevance. 

Art does not merely report facts, but supposes a selective 
activity of mind and a skill in setting forth the inner logic of 
events, the necessary sequences and relations, in accordance with 
probability or necessity. It moves in the higher region of 
plausibility, seizing on what has happened not for its own sake 
but as an illustration of what may and does occur in virtue of 
universal laws. Nevertheless, it is a concretized universal which 
is the perfect product of art: what men will probably do is set 
forth under “proper names” and “singular statements.” ™* 
In this instance neo-Hegelians have been of service to criticism 
by insisting that for Aristotle ‘ universal’ is not only that which 
is predicated of more than one,” but also that which reveals 
causal sequence.** Thus 76 xa6éXAov is to be understood as elimi- 
nating the accidental, the merely episodic or idiosyncratic, in 
favor of a close-knit concatenation of ingredients. The problem 
of the artist, who must produce a particular thing, is to so 
fashion this individual exemplification that it may properly 
manifest the universal element common to a class and implicated 
in a stable order of events and harmony of parts. 

While “ history has to deal, not with one action but with one 
period and all that happened in that to one or more persons, 

54 Poet., 1451 b, 9-10. 


55 De Int., 17 a, 39; ef. Carritt, The Theory of Beauty, 84, n. 2. 
56 An. Post., 88a, 4. 
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however disconnected the several events may have been,” *’ art 
must observe a stricter economy, adhering rigidly to the rule of 
significant selectivity. It does not tell the truth in the same 
way as philosophy or physical science. It releases the mind 
from the narrow cadre of casual perception of facts, without 
losing contact with the common light of day and the deeper 
realities with which individual experience is pregnant. If he 
be accused of not adhering to things as they are, the artist may 
well retort “ that the object ought to be as described—an answer 
like that of Sophocles, who said that he drew men as they ought 
to be, and Euripides as they were.” ** For the artist is anxious 
to achieve, if only in human sensibility, that transcendent goal 
towards which all nature is striving. The requirements of 
poetry, or common tradition, or the exigencies of ro BéATiov, the 
better or higher reality, quite override the objections of slavishly 
literal critics. Should such men, for instance, find fault with a 
painter because he portrays a hind with horns, they are only 
justified if such a technical mistake has some intimate connec- 
tion with the total conception of the work of art. “ There is a 
probability of things happening also against probability.” 
The work must be judged according to its own standards. It 
must be acknowledged, however, that “there is no possible 
apology for improbability of plot or depravity of character, 
when they are not necessary and no use is made of them.” © 
Aristotle will not tolerate preposterous situations or pornography. 

57 Poet., 1459 a, 21-24. 

58 Poet., 1460 b, 33-36: mpds rodros éay émiriparar Bre obK GAN’ 
tows Sei—olov Logoxrys Epy adbrds pév olovs det woreiv, Evpimldnv 
eloiv—ratrn dvréov. 

5° Poet., 1461 b, 33-36. 

®° Loc. cit., 19-20. We must not, however, read more into Aristotle than 
the texts permit. ‘Idealization’ has none of the epistemological connota- 
tion given it in certain modern esthetic theories. Hence Bénard warns: 
“L’idéal d’Aristote et son procédé d’idéalisation différent essentiellement 
de ce qu’on entend aujourd’hui par l’idéal et idéalisation dans l’art. . . . En 


quoi consiste l’idéal d’Aristote, tel qu’il est par lui proposé au poéte et a 
Vartiste? C’est celui d’une répresentation des objets meilleurs ou pires, ou 
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IV. Art and Happiness 


It is only at this point that the question of finality may be 
formally posed. Heretofore Aristotle has considered the mate- 
rial, formal and efficient principles of art, without more than 
incidental regard for the purpose it is intended to fulfill beyond 
the making of an honest product. But the spectators are not 
merely an afterthought. In his account of the genesis of the 
arts and sciences, Aristotle had already settled the question in 
the distinction between the useful arts, which administer to the 
necessities of life, and the imitative or fine arts which aim at 
giving pleasure (#50) and intellectual enjoyment (Saywy7).™ 


Pleasure completes activity, it is the bloom supervening upon a 
faculty which is being exercised upon its proper object.” 
“ Activities differing in kind are completed by things differing 
in kind,” ** so that pleasures are qualitatively differentiated by 
the activities they complete and intensify. Worthy activities 
entail legitimate pleasure, but the pleasure that ensues upon 


unworthy actions is bad. 

Art often yields only the harmless pleasure of recreation 
(dvdéravors) or of pastime and amusement (7adia).°* This is 
indeed a noble office, since men have a natural need for such 
diversion and recuperation of energy. But this relaxation is a 
means to some further end: “ it is taken for the sake of activ- 
ity.” °° Nevertheless, while music and the other arts may serve 
the ends of education and amusement, they also contribute 
directly to the highest intellectual enjoyment (Syoy7), which 
“jis universally acknowledged to contain an element not only 


plus grands ou plus petits que ceux qui s’offrent 4 nous dans la réalité. 
C’est aussi un idéal de convenance ou de nécessité pour produire cette 
répresentation du vraisemblable ou du possible en particulier, dans le 
merveilleux ou la fiction” (op. cit., 39-40). 

Met., 981b, 17-18: mredvwv trexvav Kxal 
TavayKaia Trav mpds ovowr. 

Bth. Nich., 1174 b-1175 a. Bth. Nich., 1127 b, 33-34. 

Tbid., 1175 a, 26-26. Tbid., 1177 a, 1. 
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of the noble but of the pleasant, for happiness is made up of 
both.” °° Thus the supreme end of man, edSapovia, involves 76 
xadov and 7ovy as constitutive elements, both being secured by 
the intellectual enjoyment arising from esthetic contemplation. 
By an intelligent use of artistic agencies we can cultivate our 
leisure time so that it yields “ pleasure and happiness and enjoy- 
ment of life.” °* Thus it appears that for Aristotle the esthetic 
experience joins with the well-being produced by acts of moral 
virtue under the guidance of prudence as an important factor in 
the happy life on earth. While the supreme activity of the 
mind consists in the contemplation of the highest truths, still 
this life of wisdom is too high for the whole man and for con- 
tinual exercise. “For it is not so far as he is a man that he 
will live so, but in so far as something divine is present in 
.’ & ‘Yet live a complete human life he must: and for this, 
theoretical reason must be supplemented by the activity of prac- 
tical and productive reason, facilitated by art and prudence. 
Art gathers into the ambit of integrated personality the resonant 
energies of esthetic sentiment, brought into play when intellect 
and will are directed to a splendidly manifested object in a 
pleasurable union. 

On this point a serious objection has been raised: 

According to his [Aristotle’s] theory of Aesthetics as a branch of Art, 
its end ought to be purely objective end of realizing the «iSos in con- 
crete form. But in dealing with particular arts, such as poetry and 
music, he assumes a subjective end consisting in a certain pleasurable 


emotion. There is here a formal contradiction from which there appears 
to be no escape.7° 


Pol., 13839 b, 17-19: Kal rhv diaywyhy Set wh udvor 7d 
Kaddv kal rhv Td yap ed ebdamoveiy audorépwy rovrwy éoriv. 
When Adler (op. cit., 51) represents it as Aristotle’s view that “art is not 
for the good man,” he fails to distinguish between mere amusement and 
intellectual enjoyment as effects of art. 

Tbid., 1338 a, 2-3. 

Hth. Nich., 1177 b, 27-28: ob yap 7 &vOpwrds adn’ 
re év brdpxet. 


°° Tbid., 1178 b, 5-7. 7 Butcher, op. cit., 209. 
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Perhaps a loophole can be found by admitting the distinction 
(certainly clear to Aristotle) between the artistic process itself, 
which issues in the object made, and the use to which the com- 
pleted product can be put and for which it was intended by its 
maker. 

To the extent that he is guided by the exigencies of the finis 
operis, the artist must submit to the laws governing the making 
of a thing. Objective requirements are uppermost at this stage. 
But this is done with the further end in view that men may 
appreciate the significance of the work and rejoice in this 
recognition. The proximate end does not preclude an ultimate 
intention beyond itself.*° When rational pleasure be designated 
the purpose of art, ‘art’ must be taken in its most ample ac- 
ceptation to include the artist, his product, and the taste of his 
audience. In the Aristotelian philosophy of art they are not 
separated, because he emphasized the close interrelation between 
pinnows and the delight taken in imitation. The artist’s pro- 
cedure is regulated as well by the needs of critical appreciation 
as by the objective demands of the work. 

Still it must be admitted that these distinctions are not always 
respected. Where Aristotle is thinking of art chiefly as a tech- 
nique for producing a particular object, he sees that it must 
come under the supervision of prudence. This is also the case 
with regard to the social consequences of art. But when the 
rational enjoyment which arises from artistic contemplation is 
foremost in his mind, then it seems to escape the direction of 
prudence and stand as an independent, co-ordinate discipline. 
Tn much the same fashion does the individual in the closing 
chantcrs of the Nichomachean Ethics finally rise above the 


72 Gilbert and Kuhn, A History of Esthetics: “In a sense artistic produc- 
tion through imitation reaches its fruition in the beautiful shape it makes. 
For it is then the expression of feeling in accordance with right reason. 
But this end of art has a further end in its effect on beholders. Functions 
telescope in Aristotle. The form of the creative artist becomes the matter 
of pleasure of the sensitive spectator.” (73) 
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political community to a life of relatively self-sufficient con- 
templation. Not until the Christian era was prudence unequivo- 
eally accorded the primacy over art. Aristotle’s indecision has 
its roots in a fundamental ambiguity concerning the true object 
of contemplative activity, the objective final good of man. Pre- 
sumably the ultimate end should be located in the Highest Good, 
but he doubts our ability to enter into commerce with this being. 
“When one party is removed to a great distance, as God is, the 
possibility of friendship ceases.” * 

When it is a case of art as a form of making and as an 
instrument for conditioning emotional life, Aristotle is quite 
firm in his insistence both that the integrity of the work be 
respected and that the welfare of the community be safeguarded 
and fostered. The supreme practical science is politics, which 
subordinates other arts and sciences to its own purpose: the 
achievement of the good life of men living together in society.” 
This control is not meant to jeopardize the legitimate autonomy 
of these contributory factors within their proper sphere. Hence 
“it is to be remembered that there is not the same kind of cor- 
rectness in poetry as in politics.” “* As an imitative action, art 
has its own standards and must’ be judged by canons proper to 
its peculiar approach to reality. In this way the arts are 
delivered from excessive political dictation and interference. 

Since, however, the complete notion of art is not confined to 
the productive phase but extends to the effect aroused in the 
beholder, it must submit on this score to the immediate regula- 
tion of political prudence. Although not directly a moral agent, 
art is a potent generator of forces which must be rendered docile 
under good habits and so contribute to the general welfare and 


7 Eth. Nich., 1159 a, 3-5: ’AxpiBhs év Trois 
éws rivos of yap Err péver, word ywpicbévros, 

Tbéd., I, i, ii. 

™ Poet., 1460 b, 14-15: obx adbrh dpOdrns éoriv ris Kal THs 
TOLNTLKAS. 
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the individual’s best interests. By habituating us to respond in 
a properly human way to certain moral situations, it tends to 
produce a fine character or a bad one, as the melody or the play 
or the picture goes. For “the habit of feeling pleasure or pain 
at mere representations is not far removed from the same feeling 
about realities.” *° Hence the aid of art must be enlisted by 
those in charge of the moral welfare of the state. The Greeks 
spoke of the power which art exercises over the soul as a 
Yoxaywyia, and Aristotle, as a political moralist, could not afford 
to overlook this soul-leading quality art possesses. 

But while the state must supervise the artistic fare provided 
for the amusement, edification and leisure enjoyment of chil- 
dren, it is beyond its province to dictate to mature men or to 
prescribe the content of works of art. It was Aristotle’s con- 
tention that habits, good or bad, are formed in youth. Adults 
will naturally gravitate toward those forms of art which are 
most congenial to them. All men seek the pleasure to be derived 
from amusement or from learning, each according to his capacity 
and inclination. The state has done its duty when it has set 
before impressionable children examples of fine and noble art, 
and taught them the proper use of leisure. Thereafter, 

Whatever existence means for each class of men, whatever its is for 
whose sake they value life, in that they wish to occupy themselves with 
their friends; and so some drink together, others dice together, others 
join in athletic exercises and hunting, or in the study of philosophy, 
each class spending their days together in whatever they love most in 
life.76 
The final responsibility for his own character is thrown back 
upon the individual. 


V. Art and Beauty 


From the viewpoint of modern esthetics there is a notable 
lacuna in the Aristotelian treatment of art: he nowhere gives an 
explicit, formal and extended account of the réle beauty plays 


 Pol., 1340 a, 23-25. 78 Hth. Nich., 1172 a, 1-8. 
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in art. Some estheticians, indeed, have boldly and unqualifiedly 
spoken of “ Aristotle’s unhesitating recognition of a supreme 
value in the whole sphere of beauty . . . fine art and its essen- 
tial quality the beautiful.” **’ But in its extreme form this 
assertion cannot be sustained by a study of the extant texts. 
Aristotle does not customarily or to any great extent advert to 
beauty itself in his discussions on art. But neither does the 
strong counter-statement of Butcher accurately reflect Aristotle’s 
complete attitude. He puts it bluntly: “ Aristotle’s conception 
of fine art, so far as it is developed, is entirely detached from 
any theory of the beautiful.” ** Yet immediately thereon, he 
is forced to admit that Aristotle “ makes beauty a regulative 
principle of art,” * an admission which qualifies considerably 
his previous assertion. In determining the precise relation 
between art and beauty in this philosophy, three points must be 
considered: the notion of beauty in Aristotle, its basis in the 
form, its application in art criticism. 


1) Part of the difficulty confronting later students is to 
determine the exact meaning attacked by the Greek philosophers 
to 7d xaAdv. Very often it must be rendered as the ‘ fair,’ ‘ fine,’ 
‘noble’ or ‘honorable,’ rather than ‘the beautiful’ in the 
narrower esthetic sense.*° Certain passages, however, clearly 
must be understood in this latter sense, chief among these being 
the important enumeration of the forms of beauty in the Meta- 
physics (1078 a 36-b 1). In the first difficulty propounded in 
the aporetic Book 8, it is asked whether one science can treat of 
all four causes. On the face of it this seems unlikely, for there 
are many things to which not all the principles apply. Thus, 
for unchangeable things which are good by their very nature, 
there appears tc be no need to posit an efficient or final cause. 


™ B. Bosanquet, op. cit., 75, 57. 

78 Butcher, op. cit., 162. 

7 Butcher, ibid., 163. 

Eth. Nich., 1115 b, 12-13: rod xadov évexa. 
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Hence mathematics, as Aristippus the Sophist was wont to say 
scornfully, is not concerned with good or evil, with better or 
worse. ** 

In resolving this difficulty Aristotle branded as an error this 
assertion that mathematics says nothing of the good or the 
beautiful. For him these two aspects of being are intimately 
related. Only by contracting the meaning of the former to 
moral goodness can he find an adequate ground for an objective 
distinction between them. Only then can we maintain “ that 
the good and the beautiful are different (for the former always 
implies conduct as its subject, while the beautiful is found also 
in motionless things).” *? Beauty is wider than moral goodness, 
even extending to static, inanimate objects and abstract con- 
structs. In one way it falls within the consideration of the 
mathematical sciences, according to their proper approach to 
being. For they proceed “ by setting up by an act of separation 
what is not separate,” ** formally prescinding from everything 
but the immobile, quantified aspect of sensible things. 

On such a procedure the mathematical disciplines cannot but 
consider, though partially and incompletely, certain elements 


which have a much wider bearing in a more comprehensive 
outlook. In their treatment of serial order and mathematical 
limits, they touch on the quantitative exemplification of good- 
ness and beauty. “ These mathematical sciences say and prove 


a great deal about them; if they do not expressly mention them, 
but prove attributes which are their results or their definitions, 
it is not true to say that they tell us nothing about them.” “ 
What is said here concerning the mathematical approach to 
beauty applies also to the method Aristotle himself employs in 
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the Poetics. There he is not compelled to establish the nature 
of beauty, but rather aims at discovering its forms concretely 
embodied in works of art. Although he never fulfilled his 
promise *° to discuss more fully these requirements, he assumed 
these as part of the general cultural equipment ‘of the educated 
Greeks he was addressing. The place for such a formal dis- 
cussion was in the Metaphysics. His failure to do this was no 
less consequential for his whole theory of art than his incomplete 
analysis of the transcendental attributes of being. These gaps 
mutually condition one another, if beauty be an aspect of the 
transcendentals. 

But Aristotle did enumerate such notes of the beautiful as 
come within the ken of mathematics, notes which lead directly 
to the beautiful as to their cause or that of which they are the 
definition. In this way it is true to say that the standard of 
beauty is implicit in the entire theory of art. He leaves it to 
the intellectual enterprise of his readers to recognize explicitly 
that they are in the presence of the beautiful when objects 
display these characteristics: “The chief forms of beauty are 
order and symmetry and definiteness.” ** On a stricter view, 
these are elements which constitute beauty.*’ 


2) That these notes (Adyo) or formal elements (¢€&y) of 
beauty are consequent upon a splendidly embodied form, both in 
nature and art, follows immediately from Aristotle’s general 
teaching on formal and final cause. For form is precisely that 
which reduces the indefinite capacity of matter to an orderly 
and symmetrical definiteness, through its imposition by an agent 
as a rational pattern.** Both artistic production and natural 
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generation require a certain matter or capacity for being or not- 
being. While this is pure potency in the case of the natural 
form, a relative or partially realized potency is the proper 
subject for the artistic form which proceeds from the soul of 
the maker.*® It was the glory of Anaxagoras to have located the 
source of the goodness and beauty of things in the vovs or imprint 
of intelligence which they bear.*® To the end-result or formal 
nature xara Aeyouévyn Met. 1032 a 24) which 
natural and artistic activity realize must be traced the source 


of decorous beauty and orderly arrangement. For its absence 
91 


spells disorder, disarray of parts. 


Form imposes an inner law 
or definite limit upon its unorganized matter. It effects a 
proper ordering of elements through an appropriate disposition 
according to number and magnitude. But “ beauty is realized 
in number and magnitude,” ** a direct consequence upon the 
manifestation of form.** The representation of the universal 
aspect of reality which distinguishes art from science and phi- 
losophy is nothing other than the re-embodiment of the form to 
best advantage, form including within itself the common element 
in the definition of the thing.” 

This it does in a concrete way as the formal nature of this 
particular thing. In the natural order form strives ceaselessly 
for fulness of being and completeness, which only accrue to it 
in virtue of its attainment of the end or good for which it was 
intended by its maker. ‘“ The things which have attained their 
end, this being good, are called complete.” °° Only then can 
objects be said to have attained their full stature or péyeBos, a 
necessary condition of the beauty the artist seeks to impart to 

8° Tbid., 1032 a, 20-34. °° Met., 984 b, 11-18. 
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his material. In the form, again, must be placed the standard 
of just proportion and magnitude.°® Order, definiteness and 
symmetry were characterized by Aristotle as épya of beauty in 
nature and art, an indication that beauty enjoys an intimate 
alliance with final cause, or that for the sake of which something 
is done or made.” To appreciate the true nature of the causality 
of beauty is to some extent the prerogative of the mathematical 
sciences, in so far as order and definiteness fall under their 
consideration. ‘‘ Since these (e. g. order and definiteness) are 


obviously causes of many things, evidently these sciences must 
treat this sort of causative principle also (i.e. the beautiful) 


as in some sense a cause: TO Kaddv alrioy tpdrov twa.” But 
this dynamic property of beauty does not fall adequately within 
the formal provenance of the mathematical sciences, since they 
consider only the results themselves in their quantitative 
immobility. 

Only the metaphysician who considers being itself, its causes 
and attributes, can understand the beautiful in its teleological 
function. Anaxagoras, indeed, had a glimmering of this when 
he declared that “ there is a principle of things which is at the 
same time the cause of beauty, and that sort of cause from 
which things acquire movement.” * He also recognized that 
“things are fine and beautiful both in their being and in their 


Loc. cit., 21-23: Exacrov yap rére .. . Srav Kara Td eldos THs olxeias 
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sufficient extrinsic principle of movement. Later (988 b, 6-11), he explains 
that these thinkers described the efficient cause as good, but not precisely 
under the aspect of finality proper to goodness. 
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coming to be,” *°° a truth which the Pythagoreans and Speucip- 
pus (because of their mathematical a-teleological bias) over- 
looked, in denying causality of beauty. For these latter held that 
“supreme beauty and goodness are not present in the beginning, 
because the beginnings both of plants and of animals are causes, 
but beauty and completeness are the effects of these.” *°* 

The difficulty concerning goodness and beauty is this: are they 
characteristics of the first principles of things or do they only 
appear when the nature has acquired a certain perfection? Now 
in the order of natural generation the perfect follows upon the 
imperfect, but not in all respects. For the absolutely first princi- 
ple does not enter into composition with the things-made, and in 
the order of secondary causes “ the first is not the seed but the 
complete being.” *°’ This is the basis of the Pythagorean denial 
of goodness and beauty to God: it rises “ from their making the 
one a principle—and a principle in the sense of an element.” ** 
The old poets who spoke of Night and Chaos as preceding Zeus 
were led to agree with the mathematicians by positing changing 
rulers of the world, themselves subject to process.*°* Hence in 
his philosophical lexicon, Aristotle was careful to discriminate 
between the various meanings of épx7, remarking anent formal 
and final causal principles that “the good and the beautiful 
are the beginning both of the knowledge and of the movement of 
many things.” *°* He never quite succeeded in distinguishing 
between goodness in its general usage and beauty, just because of 
his insistence upon their objective reality, in which they coincide. 
What is important for the present study is the conclusion that 
beauty is based upon the form in its plenary sense, i. e. upon the 
form as looking to the end, to its effulgent perfection.* 
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To signalize the import of this entire line of argument. In 
enumerating the constitutive elements of beauty, Aristotle men- 
tioned notes which flow from the form which the artist aims to 
realize in a suitable medium. In accomplishing his purpose the 
artist not only completes a well-made product: in this very 
achievment he has also fashioned a work of beauty, a thing of 
joy. But art criticism, like mathematics, is content to point out 
instances of fine art, objects exhibiting the qualifying notes, 
without always making explicit reference to the fact that these 
characteristics indicate the presence of the beautiful as their 
cause or as constituted by them. Aristotle provides us with the 
canons, but leaves the application to ourselves for the most part. 
In his metaphysical system he had not yet worked out the full 
implications of his own statements. He had taken the attributes 
of beauty as exemplified in Greek art and as commonly admitted 
by a discriminating public, without submitting them to rigorous 
analysis in the light of his principles of being and cause. He 
left the materials for such a rapprochement but did not complete 
the tendency he had initiated. 

3) In his treatment of the particular arts Aristotle brought 
to bear his general theory of art and beauty, in conjunction with 
the special requirements of the genre under consideration. In 
his only extended essay in esthetic criticism, the examination of 
tragedy in the Poetics, he is constantly solicitous that the 
standard of beauty be observed. This is apparent in the very 
definition of tragedy, only the first part of which need concern 
us here. Tragedy is “an imitation of an action that is serious 
and also, as having magnitude, complete in itself.” *°’ Since it 
falls within the genus of imitations, tragedy is an attempt to 
set forth again in concrete terms, but under controllable and 


intelligible circumstances, the universal or formal aspect of a 
human situation. By reason of the sublimity and high import 
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of the action, it provides a fit means for securing the esthetic 
satisfaction and intellectual enjoyment which leads to happiness. 

Since beauty demands that it be complete and of a certain 
magnitude, there must be a proper distribution of parts, such as 
will provide a striking revelation of imparted meaning.*°* The 
completeness of a good tragedy lies in this, that it constitutes a 
whole in which beginning, middle and end of action mutually 
implicate one another. Thus it seizes upon that which ought to 
be, the better thing: 7d BéArwov, laying bare the necessary con- 
catenation of parts and sequence of events. Every beautiful 
work or object must be of a certain appropriate size, both to 
remain true to its own form and to provide suitable conditions 
for pleasurable contempiation. Beauty and its representation 
is “ therefore impossible either in a very minute creature, since 
our perception becomes indistinct as it approaches instantaneity; 
or in a creature of vast size—one, say, a thousand miles long— 
as in that case, instead of the object being seen all at once, the 
unity and wholeness of it is lost to the beholder.” *°° 

In designating plot the most important element in tragedy, 
Aristotle was remaining true to his metaphysical conviction 
concerning the primacy of being over becoming, of act over 
potency. For character and thought are as potency to their 
actualization in the action of the plot. Thus plot is “ the life 
and soul, so to speak, of tragedy,” **° since it is the formal or 
actual principle in manifest operation. It is the fallacy of 
many writers of ‘ tetralogies’ and ‘ family histories’ to assume 
that one man or one name can lend sufficient unity to a work 
to justify the inclusion of innumerable and disconnected inci- 
dents. But one imitation must be of one thing: the universal 
must be focussed in a definite action. Just as nature itself is 
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not merely episodic,"* so also “ in poetry the story, as an imita- 
tion of action, must represent one action, a complete whole, with 
its several incidents so closely connected that the transposal or 
withdrawal of any one of them will disjoin and dislocate the 
whole.” 

While in the natural order the attainment of the end holds 
the place of the beautiful,”* art completes and transcends nature 
by realizing ends beyond its ordinary capacity. Thus the 
causality of beauty and goodness coincide from the standpoint 
of the completely perfected thing. Form is the principle of 
unity, a manifold variety-in-unity, a patterned organic whole. 
The ideal plot must be constructed in orderly and symmetrical 
fashion, “so as to enable the work to produce its own proper 
pleasure with all the unity of a living creature.”*** In the 
Politics it is noted that “ beauty is realized in number and 
magnitude, and the state which combines magnitude with good 
order must necessarily be the most beautiful.” ** This foreign 
use of the epithet, quite unfamiliar to modern estheticians, 
indicates that beauty was scarcely distinguished from the state 
of well-rounded perfection in which goodness consists. 

From an examination of the texts we are justified in rejecting 
both extreme views cited above. Aristotle neither totally dis- 
sociated beauty from art, nor was it the major burden of his 
esthetic theory. Approaching the field in his customary em- 
pirical fashion, his chief concern was to determine the conditions 
for the successful embodiment of an artistic form in its proper 
medium. Thus logical consistency as well as his metaphysical 
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position compelled him to recognize at least implicitly the 
objective presence of the attributes of beauty in works of art. 
At the same time, the natural satisfaction the mind takes in 
contemplating such a production saved him from total neglect 
of the subjective bearing of art.*** Since he approached beauty 
by way of a theory of making, he escaped the contemporary 
confusion of truth and beauty. But his very concentration upon 
the universal form as an object of imitation prevented him from 
drawing a satisfactory distinction between goodness and beauty. 
In this he remained a child of his own age, leaving for future 
investigation the fruitful task of exploring more closely that 
mental resonance or sentiment which must needs arise from the 
mutual confluence effected by the esthetic experience. 


James CoLtins. 
The Catholic University of America. 


316 Yet even here (Poet., 1448 b, 9-10) he contents himself with pointing 
to a fact of common experience, rather than advancing to disengage the 
philosophical basis for esthetic pleasure, Aristotle’s inductive temper led 
him to concentrate too exclusively upon the object made and upon the 
admitted pleasurable reaction as a psychological fact alone. 


DISCUSSION 


ARISTOTLE ON MOTION 


Doctor Allers’ “ Study ” (New Scholasticism, XVI, 2, p. 167) criti- 
cized Galileo for charging Aristotle with inconsistency. It is the purpose 
of the present discussion to reinforce his conclusion that Galileo had 
not carefully read either Aristotle or St. Thomas. Aristotle’s doctrine 
on motion cannot be understood apart from his view that (a) the 
sublunary world (the Earth and its atmosphere) was stationary, and 
(b) all the changes therein were effected through the energy supplied 
by the outer spheres. The spheres ran the world. Sublunary locomotion, 
increment, alteration, generation, all required not only the radiation of 
the heavenly bodies, especially of the Sun (S. Th., I, 103, 5, ad 1; 
I, 104, 2) but their motion as well. The “ intelligences ” were not turn- 
ing the spheres in an effort to reach God themselves, but in order to 
produce on Earth the conditions necessary for human life, in order that 
man might attain to God (St. Th., Phys., VIII, Lect. 14, n. 5; C. G., 
III, 23, n. 5). As the first principles of knowledge were said to be 
“perfect,” so the motion of the spheres was, in the physical order, the 
prime source of all other movement, and so was called “ perfect” (S. 
Th., II-II, 180, 6). In our day we look for energy in chemical forces 
but we still admit the need of the Sun’s radiation. 

In like manner, though we moderns still retain the phantasm of a 
stationary Earth, we intellectually accept Copernicus’ statement to the 
contrary. That statement, for which St. Thomas sighed (S. Th., I, 32, 1, 
ad 2; II De Coelo, I, 17) is preferred not because it is more true but 
because, as Dotterer says (Philosophy by Way of the Sciences, p. 267), 
‘t simplifies astronomy. The most common objection however to Aris- 
totle’s theory is not that the heavens move but that they needed to be 
pushed. This objection ignores the fact that the spheres had to over- 
come resistance, and for that reason needed an outside force to keep 
them going. There is no intimation that they needed such force simply 
to revolve. First of all, the retarded motion of the planets, Sun and 
Moon required Aristotle to introduce between these spheres other 
“re-agent ” spheres (according to the astronomy of his day) as resist- 
ing forces, lest all the spheres revolve with the same angular velocity 
as the outermost sphere. And while the elements moved naturally (up- 
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ward or downward) by gravitation or attraction to their proper region, 
still they so moved only after being generated outside that region. Now 
generation involves corruption, and things resist corruption; hence ex- 
trinsie force was needed for even the motion of the elements. That these 
bodies increased their velocity as they neared their goal is in accord 
with the law of attraction accepted today. Aristotle also noted that, 
due to the resistance of the medium, the larger quantities move faster 
than the smaller. Thus tiny raindrops (or oil droplets) fall more 
slowly than large ones, larger bubbles rise faster in water than minute 
ones. But he did not say that the rate increases equally with the size. 

That compulsory, or “ violent,” motion encounters resistance is clear 
(C. G., III, 23 ad fin.; S. Th., I-II, 113, 7). For that reason compulsory 
motion is always subject to deceleration (Arist., Phys., II, 6, 288% 22). 
Thus a missile, as a stone thrown in any direction above the horizontal 
meets resistance from gravitation in its upward flight and throughout 
its course encounters resistance from the air. Aristotle’s doctrine on 
projectiles is best summarized in a generally unnoticed passage: Phys., 
VIII, 10, 266> 25 (cf. St. Th., Phys., VIII, Lect. 22). Aristotle rejects 
the theory that the thrower simply moves the air, which in turn con- 
tinues to move the stone; because then the air would stop the moment 
the thrower stopped and all would come to rest at once. He argues that 
the thrower must impart a “motive force” to the air and that this 
force is passed on (in diminishing quantities) to successive portions of 
the air until exhausted. Although this may sound puerile to modern 
ears it deserves close examination. Certainly the air closing in back of 
the projectile is an important factor, as the designers of streamlined 
cars well know. This is taken into account by Aristotle; he calls it 
“ antiperistasis.” But he argued that this is not sufficient to explain the 
motion of the projectile; there must be a dynamic factor, which in our 
terminology is momentum. And though he ascribes this partly to the 
air he nevertheless indicates that at the end of its flight the stone itself 
has the momentum by which it moves an object which it strikes. In 
St. Thomas’ words, “ The stone makes something else move just as the 
thrower made it move.” The last quantity of energy is in the stone 
itself and is spent on the resistance of the object struck. Here we have 
our whole doctrine of momentum and inertia. 

Aside from this passage there is hardly any explicit reference to the 
inertia of a body at rest—that is, inertia as something distinct from 
friction or the resistance of the medium. Yet, theoretically, rest was for 
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Aristotle an actus completus, a form; and forms resisted expulsion. 
That vesistance would in this case be what we describe as inertia. 
Experimentally, Aristotle was surely aware that more effort is required 
to accelerate a body rapidly from a position of rest than to keep it 
moving at uniform velocity. In fact, that this phenomenon was dis- 
cussed appears from the Mechanica (intended to complete the Physics), 
where we read: “ Why is it that a body which is already in motion is 
easier to move than one which is at rest? For example, a wagon which 
is in motion can be propelled more quickly than one which has to be 
started ” (Ch. 31, 8588 3). And since the medium offers less resistance 
at low speed than at high, the inertia of the body itself must be con- 
sidered a resistant factor independent of the medium. 

Let us now turn to motion in a vacuum. Aristotle’s antipathy to 
“the void” is well known, and his lone witticism was indulged in on 
this question: “ The so-called vacuum will be found to be vacuous” 
(Phys., IV, 8, 2168 27). But he rejected a vacuum because of his 
restricted definition of “ place,” and only within the universe. By hold- 
ing a universe finite in extent he admitted empty space beyond it, con- 
ceding thereby that the universe could not be said to be in a place— 
except, as St. Thomas explains, “ aptitudinally ” (De Trin., IV, a. 3). 
But in Physics, IV, 8, Aristotle discusses at length the question of 
motion in a vacuum. 

In this famous passage he supposes the body to be moving under the 
influence of a constant force (as gravitation), and begins by noting the 
observed fact that denser (heavier) bodies fall faster through a given 
medium than the more rarefied (lighter). Galileo is only playing to the 
galleries when he pretends that the musket ball and cannon ball are 
substances of different densities; both being lead, both have the same 
specific gravity. It is to be doubted whether Galileo ever performed 
this celebrated experiment at the Tower of Pisa. In any case, to observe 
the rate of fall through the medium (air) he should have tried a cork 
ball of the same size as the cannon ball. Besides, Aristotle’s statement 
is that the same body will fall faster through a rarer medium than 
through a denser one, faster in air than in water. And the ratio of two 
to one which he suggests is not intended as a statement of fact but a 
mere convenience. To interpret this assertion to mean that in the same 
medium a hundred-pound weight will fall a hundred times as fast as a 
one-pound weight is a travesty on the text. Countless authors who have 
repeated this gross canard gave evidence of poor scholarship. 
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Having discussed the retarding effect of different media on the same 
body moving under a constant force, and disregarding the inertia, 
Aristotle then asks: What will be the velocity if there is no medium? 
a vacuum? The answer is that since there is zero resistance from the 
vacuum, the speed will become incomparable to any finite velocity. This 
is the only answer that can be given, and it effectively refutes the con- 
tention of Democritus that in the void, although the atoms had been 
falling for an eternity they still had finite velocities and the heavier 
still fell faster than the lighter. Newtonian physics, even taking inertia 
into account, answers with Aristotle that on Democritus’ supposition 
all the atoms should have “ infinite ” velocity. 

Furthermore, if we suspend the gravitation or other extrinsic force, 
leaving the body with only the momentum with which it entered the 
vacuum, then that momentum, having no resistance on which to expend 
itself (as in the case of the stone), must insure the uuniform motion of 
the body through the vacuum. To start the motion a force must operate, 
to retard or to stop it a resisting force must operate; but in the absence 
of such resistance no continually operating force, surely, is needed to 
produce a motion that is already a fact. Instead of Galileo, Aristotle 
is the true forerunner of Newton. 

Yet even Newton failed to grasp the true nature of motion. Newton 
said that all bodies move. “ Newton held to a kinetic atomic theory. 
This theory conceives of nature as composed of atoms of matter every 
one of which is moving. . . . On this basis it would be possible to talk 
about all but the one taken as referent as being in motion, but mean- 
ingless to talk about all of them as having the property of motion... 
because to take an atom as a frame of reference automatically defines 
rest and thus renders it impossible to talk about the atom which is 
taken as referent as moving” (F. S. C. Northrup, in Philosophy of 
A. N. Whitehead, p. 173). Aristotle did not say that all bodies move, 
he said that one body did not move, the Earth was his frame of refer- 
ence. If his critics had studied him more carefully they would have 
withheld many of their thoughtless censures. 

J. A. 


St. Louis University. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


WHY “GALENIAN FIGURE ”? 


In the history of Logie we encounter frequent references to the 
“Galenian figure,” a veritable béte noire to the ordinary student of 
logic, and a recurrent cause of bitter controversy and of much misunder- 
standing among experienced logicians. We hope that the discussion of 
this topic in the light of recent research will prove profitable. 

The title “ Galenian figure” has been applied to the indirect syllo- 
gistic moods of the first figure since the eleventh century. In recent 
times, however, most logicians clearly distinguish between the indirect 
first figure and the fourth figure, and many? designate only the latter 
as the “ Galenian figure.” Logicians who fail or refuse to recognize ? 
the difference between the indirect first figure and the fourth figure 
call both the “Galenian figure.” No wonder, then, that confusion 
results!’ Should either the indirect first figure or the fourth figure be 
attributed to Galen? We shall examine this twofold question. 

Did Galen invent the indirect moods of the first figure? Claude Galen, 
the distinguished physician and philosopher of Pergamos, was born in 
130 A. D. But almost five centuries earlier, Aristotle had already 
clearly indicated the possibility of the indirect moods, and his disciple, 
Theophrastus, had further developed these syllogisms.* Therefore, the 
indirect moods of the first figure should never be called the “ Galenian 
figure.” Accordingly, one would naturally conclude that the “Galenian 
figure ” must be the fourth figure. 

Did Galen actually teach the fourth figure? Any answer to this second 


1'W. Turner, Lessons in Logic (London, 1911), p. 183; and W. S. Jevons, 
Elementary Lessons in Logic, new ed. (New York, 1920), p. 145. Cf. J. N. 
Keynes, Formal Logic, 4th ed. (London, 1928), p. 328. 

2R. F. Clarke, S.J., Logic (London, 1906), p. 339; J. Gredt, 0.S.B., 
Elementa Philosophiae, 6th ed. (Freiburg, 1932), I, p. 58; and C. Boyer, 
S.J., Cursus Philosophiae (Paris, 1935), I, p. 136. 

8 Analytica Priora (The Works of Aristotle, edited by W. D. Ross, Oxford, 
1928), Bk. I, c. 7, p. 29°19 and Bk. II, c. 1, p. 53*3. 

* Boethius, De Syllogismo Categorico, Liber Secundus (Patrologiae Cursus 
Completus, Series Latina, edited by J. P. Migne, Paris, 1891), LXIV, p. 
833D. 
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question was a mere conjecture until the last century. In the collected 
works of Galen ® we find no reference to either the fourth figure or the 
indirect first figure. Although Galen wrote many treatises on Logic,® the 
nature of these works was entirely unknown to modern logicians until 
the discovery of Galen’s Introduction to Dialectic.? The manuscript of 
this precious work was discovered about a century ago by Minoides 
Minas in one of the monasteries on the peninsula of Athos. Minas 
edited the manuscript at Paris in 1844.8 Karl Prantl, in his History 
of Logic, definitely rejected the treatise as spurious and attributed it 
to a Pseudo-Galen of the third century. Karl Kalbfleisch published a 
second edition of Galen’s logical study in 1896; 1° and in the following 
year he so ably defended the Galenian authorship of this work, that 
today Galen’s Introduction to Dialectic is accepted as genuine and is 
cited as a rare font of formal Logic.1* Accordingly, we inquire what 
answer does this treatise offer to our question: Did Galen teach the 
fourth figure? 

Before answering this question, let us determine precisely the nature 
of the fourth figure in relation to the direct and indirect moods of the 
first figure. In formal Logic “ the premises are called the major premise 
and the minor premise according as they contain the major term or the 
minor term respectively.” 1% The term “ which appears as the predicate 
of the conclusion, and in one of the premises, is called the major term; 
that which appears as the subject of the conclusion, and in one of the 


5 Claudi Galeni Opera Omnia, edited by C. G. Kiihn (Leipzig, 1821-33). 

* Ibid., XIX, p. 43 ff. 

* Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris; Supplementum Graecum, Codex 635, 
folios 3"-12t. This manuscript is a clearly written transcription made by a 
copyist of the thirteenth century. The Logic presented is an extraordinary 
combination of Aristotelian and Stoic doctrine. Cf. J. W. Stakelum, C.M., 
Galen and the Logic of Propositions (Rome, 1940), p. 15. 

® Galen’s Introduction to Dialectic, edited in Greek by M. Minas (Paris, 
1844). 

°K. Prantl, Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande, reprint (Leipzig, 1927), 
I, p. 591 ff. 

2° Galeni Institutio Logica, edited by K. Kalbfleisch (Leipzig, 1896). 

1K. Kalbfleisch, “ tber Galen’s Einleitung in die Logik,” Jahrbiicher 
fiir Klassische Philologie (Leipzig, 1897), Suppl. 23, p. 681. 

42Cf. I. ab Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta (Leipzig, 1923), II, 
p- 83; and J. Lukasiewicz, “ Zur Geschichte der Aussagenlogik,” Erkenntnis 
(Leipzig, 1935), V, p. 117. 

48 J. N. Keynes, op. cit., p. 287. 
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premises, is called the minor term.” ** If we employ this norm to 
determine the major and minor terms, we see plainly the difference 
between the direct first figure, the indirect first figure, and the fourth 
figure in the following syllogisms: 


Direct First Figure: Ferio: 
No weak men(M) are athletes(P). MeP 
Some old men(S) are weak(M). SiM 
Some old men(S) are not athletes(P). SoP 


Indirect First Figure: Frisesomorum : 
Some weak men(M) are old(P). MiP 
No athletes(S) are weak(M). SeM 
Some old men(P) are not athletes(S). PoS 


Fourth Figure: Fresison: 
No athletes(P) are weak(M). PeM 
Some weak men() are old(8). MiS 
Some old men(S) are not athletes(P). SoP 


These three moods demonstrate most clearly the characteristic differences 
of the three figures under consideration. The first figure is distinguished 
by the position of the middle term as subject in the major premise and 
predicate in the minor premise. The characteristic of the indirect first 
figure is its indirect conclusion, namely, PoS instead of SoP which 
would be invalid in this syllogism. The fourth figure differs from the 
direct and indirect first figures because its middle term is the predicate 
in the major premise and the subject in the minor premise, while its 
conclusion, SoP, cannot be deduced directly from the same premises in 
any other figure. In formal Logic, therefore, the fourth figure, un- 
natural though it may prove at times,’> must be admitted as distinct 
and legitimate. 


** Tbid., p. 285. Many logicians refuse to accept this norm for determin- 
ing the major and minor terms. However, even one of the most bitter 
critics of the fourth figure admits that “often enough in the second and 
third figures there is nothing in their meaning to make us regard one of 
two terms as major and the other as minor, rather than vice versa, and then 
their position in the conclusion must be taken to decide it.” H. W. B. 
Joseph, An Introduction to Logic, 2nd ed., revised (Oxford, 1916), p. 282. 
If this norm must be adopted at times, why not adopt it always? 

*5 Some logicians, who admit the formal possibility of the fourth figure, 
repudiate it because of its unnaturalness. H. W. B. Joseph, op. cit., p. 
330; G. H. Joyce, 8. J., Principles of Logic, 2nd ed. (London, 1916), p. 192; 
and P, Coffey, The Science of Logic (London, 1912), I, p. 354. 
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It is a matter of common knowledge that Aristotle differs greatly from 
the purely formal logician in designating the terms of the syllogism. 
According to Aristotle, the major term is that which has greater ex- 
tension (or lesser intension) than the middle term; the minor term is 
that which has lesser extension (or greater intension) than the middle 
term. Thus, the terms are designated according to greater, middle, and 
lesser extension (or intension). The natural mode of predication is to 
attribute a term of greater extension to a term of lesser extension. 
Hence, in the conclusion of a syllogism it is natural to put the major 
term as the predicate and the minor term as the subject. But, Aristotle 
does not definitely state that the major and minor terms are, respectively, 
predicate and subject in the conclusion. Moreover, he describes the first 
figure as that in which “ the middle term is a predicate and a subject of 
predication.” © These words can apply only to the direct and indirect 
forms of the first figure, for Aristotle recognizes only three figures.!* 
Therefore, Aristotle did not teach the fourth figure. 

Let us now consider the doctrine presented in Galen’s Introduction to 
Dialectic. Without explaining the signification of major, middle, and 
minor terms, Galen immediately outlines the formation of syllogisms. 
“Thus joining the second proposition to the first, you employ the 
common term in both propositions, as subject to one term and as 
predicate of the other; and it is also permitted to join the second pro- 
position to the first so that the common term is predicated of both the 
remaining terms; . . . or also, so that both the extremes are predicated 
of a common term.” !® This certainly is very similar to Aristotle’s state- 
ment: “If then the middle term is a predicate and a subject of predica- 
tion, or if it is a predicate, and something else is denied of it, we shall 
have the first figure: if it both is a predicate and is denied of something, 
the middle figure: if other things are predicated of it, or one is denied, 
the other predicated, the last figure.” 1° 

Galen then describes in detail the genesis of the figures of the cate- 
gorical syllogisms: “ Therefore, the ancient philosophers called first 
figure of the eategorical syllogisms that in which the common term 
is subject to one of the terms and is predicated of the other; second 
figure that in which the common term is predicated of both extremes; 


1° Op. cit., Bk. I, ec. 32, p. 471. 17 Tbid., Bk. I, ce. 23, p. 41914. 

18 Op. cit., c. vii, p. 18. Translations from Galen’s Introduction to 
Dialectic are my own. 

2° Op. cit., Bk. 1, c. 32, p. 47>1. 
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and third figure that in which the common term is subject to both 
extremes.” 2° It is apparent that Galen here presents a precise synthe- 
sis of the three Aristotelian figures. His description of the first figure 
includes all the possible variations of the middle term as subject in one 
premise and predicate in the other. 

Galen continues: “Since in the categorical propositions there are 
three figures, more syllogisms are formed according to each of these 
figures.” 24 Then he presents the fourteen traditional syllogisms of the 
three figures, the subaltern moods, and the indirect moods. 

Particularly in his explanation of the indirect moods does Galen mani- 
fest how closely he parallels Aristotle: “ According to the first figure, 
when, with the major of the terms there is an affirmative proposition, 
whether it be particular or universal, and with the minor of the terms 
there is a universal negative proposition [i.e., Fapesmo or Friseso- 
morum], directly no conclusion is produced relating the major of the 
terms to the minor; but when the propositions are converted, a valid 
conclusion is produced manifesting the minor term related to the major 
term, according to the fourth of the syllogisms in the first figure, which 
syllogism has a particular negative conclusion from a universal negative 
proposition and a particular affirmative proposition [i.e., Ferio].” 2? 
This is exactly Aristotle’s doctrine expressed in Analytica Priora, when 
he says: “It is evident also that in all the figures, whenever a proper 
syllogism does not result, if both the terms are affirmative or negative 
nothing necessarily follows at all; but if one is affirmative, the other 
negative, and if the negative is stated universally, a syllogism always 
results relating the minor to the major term, e. g., if A belongs to all or 
some of B, and B belongs to no C: for if the premises are converted it is 
necessary that C does not belong to some A.” 7° Aristotle and Galen 
direct us to prove the validity of the indirect conclusion of the desig- 
nated syllogisms by reduction to Ferio of the first figure. This mani- 
fests that Galen was perfectly cognizant of the indirect moods of the 
first figure, but did not regard them as a distinct figure. 

Galen concludes the treatment of the categorical syllogism with this 
devastating rejection of any possible fourth figure: “These are the 
syllogisms called categorical, as I said, and they are not able to prove 
either according to more figures than the three mentioned or according 
to another number in each figure; and this was shown in the Commen- 


Op. cit., c. vii, p. 18. Thid., c. xi, p. 25. 
*1 Ibid., c. viii, p. 19. 23 Op. cit., Bk. I, c. 7, p. 29219. 
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taries Concerning Demonstration.2* It is apparent that Galen’s In- 
troduction to Dialectic does not teach the fourth figure. 

Now on what authority is the tradition of the “ Galenian figure ” 
based? A criticism by Averroes (1126-1198) seems to have brought 
to the notice of Western logicians the Arabian tradition attributing the 
fourth figure to Galen. But Averroes himself demonstrated that the 
fourth figure ascribed to Galen is nothing more than the indirect first 
figure, which was indicated by Aristotle and developed by Theophrastus 
and Eudemus.”5 It is quite apparent that, if Galen defined the major 
and minor terms as Aristotle defined them, the criticism and refutation 
of Averroes are perfectly correct, and Galen did not invent a fourth 
figure. Galen’s Introduction to Dialectic presents no definition of the 
major and minor terms. However, as we have seen, Galen’s doctrine 
appears to be exactly the same as that of Aristotle. Therefore, Aver- 
roes’ criticism of the supposedly fourth figure of Galen seems to be 
perfectly justified. 

Johannes Italus of the eleventh century also mentions that “ Galen 
taught a fourth figure, contrary to the teaching of the Stagirite.” ?* This 
brief comment gives no definite information about the nature of the 
figure attributed to Galen. Since Johannes Italus is very probably 
presenting the Arabian tradition later criticised and corrected by Aver- 
roes, his statement merits no further consideration. 

The fourth figure of Galen is mentioned also in the unpublished 
manuscript of a fragment of an anonymous Greek commentary on 
Analytica Priora, discovered by Minoides Minas and cited by him in 
his preface to the first edition of Galen’s Introduction to Dialectic. 
The following is a summary of the quotation cited by Minas from the 
fragment: “Theophrastus and Eudemus developed the indirect moods 
of the first figure. Subsequent philosophers thought these constituted a 
fourth figure, of which they asserted Galen was the father. The argu- 


** Op. cit., c. xii, p. 26. In these lost Galenian Commentaries Concerning 
Demonstration this question was undoubtedly treated more completely than 
in Galen’s Introduction to Dialectic. The latter, Galen says, “is a 
description of the theory of Logic and not instruction in detail.” Ibid., c. 
xi, p. 24. 

25 Averroes, Priorum Resolutoriorum Liber Primus (Aristotelis Omnia 
Quae Extant Opera, Averrois Cordubensis Commentarii, Venetiis, 1552), 
I, pars I, fol. 63v. 

3° K. Prantl, op. cit., II, p. 302, note 112. 
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ment they adduce to prove this is the following: It is the converse of 
the first figure, when the middle term is predicated of the major extreme 
and is subjected to the minor extreme; for example, 


Every man is an animal; 
but every animal is a substance; 
therefore, some substance is a man. 


The major extreme is ‘ man,’ because it is the predicate of the conclusion ; 
the minor extreme is ‘ substance,’ because it is the subject in the con- 
clusion. The middle term, ‘animal,’ is predicated of ‘man’ and is 
subjected to ‘substance.’ 2? Then the author of the fragment vainly 
attempts to show that this syllogism is not different from a syllogism in 
the first figure. However, in the citation we find the major and minor 
terms defined, respectively, as the predicate and subject of the con- 
clusion. The middle term is the predicate in the major premise and the 
subject in the minor premise. This is pure formal logic, and the figure 
described is the true fourth figure, not the indirect first figure con- 
cerning which Averroes spoke. But, did Galen teach this doctrine? It 
is not taught in Galen’s Introduction to Dialectic; and if Galen were 
the author of such formal doctrine, he certainly would have mentioned 
it for he was quite proud of his accomplishments. The fragment un- 
earthed by Minas is of unknown origin. The manuscript is reputed 
to be of the eighteenth century. Certainly there should be some earlier 
testimony if Galen taught such formalism. As Kalbfleisch points out,?* 
it is most remarkable that the tradition of the “ Galenian figure” dates 
from the eleventh century and is not mentioned by Alexander, Elias, 
David and other commentators by whom Galen was frequently cited up 
to the end of the sixth century. 

How, then, explain the Arabian tradition? Kalbfleisch quite plausibly 
suggests that in some other work Galen may have commented on the fact 
that in the indirect moods of Theophrastus and Eudemus the predicate 
of the conclusion is the subject in one of the premises. These remarks 
may have occasioned subsequent readers to conclude that Galen was 
indicating a distinct figure. Thus, from a misunderstanding of Galen’s 
observation, the tradition of the “ Galenian figure” could have developed 
among the Arabian logicians.”® 


** Op. cit., Preface, p. 56. 
*® Loc. cit., p. 699. 
* W. Thomson suggests, less plausibly, that an occasional transposition 
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The obvious conclusion is that Galen taught only the indirect moods of 
the first figure. These moods should not be called the “ Galenian figure ” 
for they were developed long before his time. Galen did not teach the 
fourth figure. Hence, the term “Galenian figure” has no proper 
signification and should be stricken from our text-books. 


J. W. C. M. 


St. Thomas Seminary, 
Denver, Colorado, 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR AESTHETICS 


The American Society for Aesthetics took several steps toward more 
definite organization at its meeting in Washington, D. C., April 23rd 
through 25th. Thomas Munro of the Cleveland Museum of Art was 
elected president; Max Schoen of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
treasurer; Ralph B. Winn of the College of the City of New York, 
secretary. Felix M. Gatz, the founder and first president, was made 
honorary president. Membership, constitution and program committees 
were appointed, and membership dues fixed at two dollars per annum. 
The date of the next meeting was tentatively set for Christmas week 
of the present year. 

Persons interested in becoming members should write to Dr. Munro, 
briefly stating their qualifications in the way of degrees or academic 
connections if any, publications or artistic achievements. No exact re- 
quirements have yet been established, but membership will be restricted 
to those of professional standing or other indication of mature ability 
and serious interest in aesthetics and related fields. The Society’s object 
is to encourage research, writing, discussion, and publication in these 
fields. The membership includes persons interested in various arts from 
a theoretical standpoint as well as philosophers and psychologists. 

The Washington meeting, organized by Dr. Gatz as the “ Second Con- 
gress for Aesthetics,” was held at the Catholic University of America. 
The Rev. Dr. Charles A. Hart was chairman of the local committee. 
The papers are being published in the Journal of Aesthetics. 


of the premises in the first figure may have led to the erroneous belief that 
Galen adopted the fourth figure. Laws of Thought, 4th ed. (New York, 
1857), p. 206, note. 
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Science, Philosophy and Religion—A Symposium. By the Conference 
on Science, Philosophy and Religion in Their Relation to the Demo- 
cratic Way of Life, Inc. New York, 1941. Pp. 443. Price $1.50. 


In this volume are collected the papers “prepared for the initial 
meeting of the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion in Their 
Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, which was held in New York 
City on September 9, 10 and 11, 1940.” 

Besides two introductory papers on the nature, aims and results of 
the Conference, there are 24 other papers published under the follow- 
ing four headings: (1) The Social Sciences; (2) Philosophy; (3) The 
Natural Sciences; (4) Religion and the Philosophy of Education. 

In the first section the reader will find an excellent paper by Pitirim 
A. Sorokin of Harvard, whose subject is: “The Tragic Dualism of 
Contemporary Sensate (Sensist?) Culture.” Sorokin seems to be, 
like Adler and Hutchins, a disciple of Irving Babbitt. What bodes 
imminent disaster to modern culture, he contends, is the sordid aspect 
of human degradation which constitutes the reverse of the medal of 
technological progress. 

Unfortunately this dazzling fagade is not the only aspect of our culture 
and society. Like the mythical double-faced Janus, they have another— 
and more sinister—face, the face of a great degradation and de-humaniza- 
tion of man, and with it, of debasement, distortion and desecration of all 
social and cultural values. If the dazzling facade glorifies man as a divine 
hero, the second face strips him of anything divine and heroic. If one face 
of our culture shows it as a creative flame of human genius rising higher 
and higher—per aspera ad astra—to the eternal world of absolute values, 
its second face sneers at such a delusion and drags it down to the level of 


a mere reflexological ant-hill, to the mere “adjustment mechanism” of 
human ants and bees (p. 92). 


This and other passages in the paper are strongly reminiscent of 
Father Andrew Krzesinski’s “Is Mopern Cuuture Doomep?” which 
was carried as a series in The Catholic Educational Review (Jan. 1939- 
Feb. 1940) and which has just now been published as a book by the 
Devin-Adair Company of New York City. Wrote Father Krzesinski: 


For at every step a Janus-faced countenance is disclosed and jarring 
contradictions appear. The cause lies in the fact that two divergent cul- 
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tures co-exist under the surface of modern Western civilization. These are 
the traditional or Christian and the anti-traditional or materialistic.” 
(Op. cit., p. 12.) 


In the second section, Mortimer Adler’s “ God and the Professors,” 
is the outstanding contribution. He sees no hope of agreement among 
the professors on anything because each believes in the godlike suffi- 
ciency of his own mind, because each “ emasculates discussion by treat- 
ing it as an exchange of opinions, in which no one gains or loses because 
everyone keeps his own,” because each “is indocile in the sense that, 
beyond the field of science, he cannot be instructed, because he acknowl- 
edges no ignorance” (pp. 134, 135). This diagnosis of the modern mind 
confirms the one Theodore MacManus gave sixteen years ago: 


It is almost impossible for that mind to read, listen to, or understand 
any argument which challenges private judgment. ... Sermons, or essays, 
or treatises are never accepted as determinative or conclusive, but merely 
as informative. To admit that one might be convinced of heaven or hell or 
the soul of salvation or sin or damnation by anything said or written would 
be to challenge the authority of the individual mind. So books and maga- 
zines and scientific treatises are devoured as interesting exhibits, no more 
and no less.* 


In this section, too, Jacques Maritain’s “Science, Philosophy and 
Faith,” will be found. Maritain “graciously gave Lebensraum” to the 
logical positivists in the domain of the mathematico-physical and bio- 
logical sciences, but rejected their contention that philosophy was 
opinion and theology superstition. Thinkers familiar with the fine 
points of Scholastic philosophy will have no difficylty in following 
Maritain, but when we reflect on the caliber of the metaphysical scatter- 
brains he had in front of him, we cannot but regret that he did not 
emulate the clarity of Professor Adler. D. J. B. Hawkins has com- 
plained of Maritain’s failure “to be as clear as possible about the 
nature and origin of the notions” he employs. Hawkins wrote: 


Unfortunately many thinkers are very far from giving satisfaction in 
this respect. Take a recent example, M. Maritain in his Sept Legons sur 
V’Etre, while opening up a number of interesting metaphysical perspectives, 
seems to disdain the prosaic task of analysing his concepts. He invites us 
to acquire an intuition of being as such—and what a multitude of philo- 
sophical sins has intuition been made to cover! ? 


+An Enemy Sowed Cockle (New York, 1926), pp. ix, x. 
* Causality and Implication (London, 1937), p. 94. 
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In the third section, we have an egregious example of snobbish scien- 
tism—Albert Einstein’s “ Science and Religion.” Taking for granted 
the validity of the positivist or limitarian formula that science is syste- 
matized sense acquaintance with “the perceptible phenomena of this 
world,” he defines religion as an unselfish preoccupation “ with thoughts, 
feelings and aspirations . . . because of their super-personal value.” 
Thus broadly conceived, Einstein finds religion perfectly compatible 
with the atheism and apsychism (denial of the immortal soul in man) 
professed by philosophical Buddhism, which gives it the crowning ad- 
vantage of being cor patible with Marxian materialism, too. 

Science ascertains what is, religion is concerned with what should be. 
Only if religion adheres to its function of evaluating human behavior 
and makes no factual statements whatever about reality, can it flatter 
itself on being in accord with science. 


For example, a conflict arises when a religious community insists on the 
absolute truthfulness of all statements recorded in the Bible. This means 
an intervention on the part of religion into (sic!) the sphere of science; 
this is where the struggle of the Church against the doctrines of Galileo 
and Darwin belongs (p. 210). 


To avoid inevitable conflict with science, religion will have to abandon 
“the concept of God’’; for not only pagan polytheism, but even Chris- 
tian monotheism is utterly unscientific. Hence Einstein goes on to say: 


The idea of God in the religions taught at present is a sublimation of 
that old conception of the gods. Its anthropomorphic character is shown, 
for instance, by the fact that men appeal to the Divine Being in prayers 
and plead for the fulfilment of their wishes. 

Nobody, certainly, will deny that the idea of the existence of an omni- 
potent, just and omnibeneficent personal God is able to accord man solace, 
help and guidance. ... But on the other hand, there are decisive weak- 
nesses attached to, this idea in itself. ... That is, if this Being is omni- 
potent, then every occurrence, including every human action, every human 
thought, and every human feeling and aspiration is also His work; how is 
it possible to think of holding men responsible for their deeds and thoughts 
before such an Almighty Being? In giving out punishment and rewards 
He would be to a certain extent passing judgment on Himself. How can 
this be combined with the goodness and righteousness ascribed to Him? 

The main source of the present-day conflicts between the spheres of re- 
ligion and science lies in this concept of a personal God (pp. 211, 212). 


In the fourth and last section there are two worthwhile papers. One, 
entitled “ Religion and the Philosophy of Education,” is by F. Ernest 
Johnson, who attributes the breakdown of American culture to the 
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secularization of education and warns that religion and education 
“ cannot be divorced without disaster to both” (p. 349). 

The other, “ In Search of Man,” is by Professor Anton Pegis of Ford- 
ham University. He points out that modern thought’s anti-intellectualist 
revolt against everything metaphysical stems from William of Ockham 
who, “in driving out Platonism,” went to the suicidal extreme of 
“ driving out universality and order from the universe (and therefore 
autonomous life from the human intellect).” 

It was sanctifying a radical contingency in order to avoid a world in 
which there are no contingencies. It was sanctifying a world of atomic 
individualism in order to avoid the engulfing universalism of the Platonic 
Ideas. And it was also sealing the fate of the human intellect. In a world 
of radical individualism, every form of community and universalism is 
artificial. How then does the intellect verify the truth of its thinking? 
The answer is inevitable: the intellect can seek such verification only by 
depriving its work of all metaphysical significance . . . , for that intellect 
had now to bow to the conditions of matter in order to acquire truth 
(p. 365). 


Paul Weiss of Bryn Mawr College is the author of the concluding 
paper on “God and the World.” Rejecting as absurd the Christian 
doctrine of the creation of the world and the human soul by God, 
together with all the traditional proofs for the existence of God, this 
brash theologian has the hardihood to propose as his very own the 
following “ new proof of God’s existence ”: 

The formal proof of the existence of God can be summarized: I persist, 
therefore God exists. From this follows the corollary: God exists, there- 
fore I am immortal. 

Other things depend on me as surely as I depend on them. I too must 
be preserved within God and they too must have an immortal core. Every 
thing is closed within nature at the same time that it is part of the eternal 
essence of God. As a part of nature it has a supernatural longing for the 
eternal being of all the others, and this eternal being it finds only in God 
(p. 415). 


Incredible as it may seem, Weiss actually intends this hotch-potch of 
disconnected and gratuitous assertions as an argument (God save the 
mark!), but to reduce it to a semblance of coherency—let alone cogency 
—would entail a superhuman feat far beyond the power of any expert 
in either logie or logisties to perform. 

Weiss is careful not to speak of a real distinction between his so-called 
God and nature. The most he will concede is an inadequate distinction 
as between whole and part, or a logical one like Spinoza’s between 
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natura naturans and natura naturata. The reason? Weiss wishes to do 
full justice at once to the Platonic notion of a World-soul and the 
Spinozan conception of God as an extended Being. 

How, then, if the term distinction is taboo, can pantheism be avoided? 
Weiss solves the difficulty by recurring to the metaphor of “ theological 
space.” Instead of speaking of a distinction between God and nature, 
he prefers to employ the metaphor of interspace or distance. Between 
God and the world he interposes “theological space.” Space, in its 
proper and scientific sense, is a relation of distance between termini 
that are bodies. Weiss’ metaphorical or “ theological” space has for 
its limiting termini, not two bodies, but God and nature. 

The theological space which stretches between an independently acting 


God and an independently acting nature is flat, without any properties of 
its own except that of relating the termini (p. 427). 


If Weiss’ broth of misused words fails to make sense to the reader, 
it is to the credit of his intelligence rather than any reflection on it. 
One may gather from it all, however, that Weiss has been at pains to 
devise a God patterned on Einstein’s specifications. In a masterpiece 
of understatement, he grants that his God is “ not altogether accurately 
portrayed in the extant religions, which after all blossomed in and sus- 
tained another day”; at any rate, He has the advantage of not 
being “a God of miracles, of angry passion, of dogmatic commands 
and demands” (p. 436), and that (Weiss opines) is something gained. 

In introducing this Symposium on Science, Philosophy and Religion 
in relation to Democracy, the Conference’s Executive Committee is care- 
ful to forewarn its reading public to the following effect: “ Each paper 
represents only the opinion of the individual author.” 

We are all familiar with this relativism. One man’s opinion is as 
good as another’s, seeing that there is no intelligible reality by reference 
to which the comparative value of either could be tested. Men are under 
no obligation to acknowledge truth. Every man is privileged to believe 
whatever he wishes to believe. 

This is purely a personal opinion. You can accept as much or as little 


of it as you see fit or reject it altogether. We grant you that privilege in 
the name of the inalienable right of intellectual independence.® 


Once more the sectarian mind, alias private judgment, has delivered 
according to schedule. Notwithstanding its modern secularist pose of 


* MacManus, op. cit., p. 35. 
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‘non-sectarianism,’ “it is still the ‘movement party’ — moving away 
from the real to the unreal, from the tangible to the intangible, from the 
coherent to the incoherent, from the conclusive to the inconclusive, from 
order to chaos.” * 
G. Barry O’TOOLE. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Writings of Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of London, 1235-1253. By 
S. Harrison THomson. Cambridge: at the University Press and 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. xv + 302. $5.50. 


As further evidence of the growing interest in mediaeval studies in 
this country one may offer the present book of Professor Thomson, who 
is Professor of Mediaeval History at the University of Colorado. In his 
introduction the author informs us that he had visited one hundred and 
forty libraries and consulted two thousand five hundred manuscripts in 
preparing his extensive bibliography. And yet he thinks that other 
students may still be able to make substantial additions and corrections 
to his work in its present form. He also points out that there is cer- 
tainly need for a new biography of Grosseteste. Professor Thomson has 
earefully described the principal manuscript collections of the writings 
of Robert of Lincoln. Curiously enough he spent more time at the 
Vatican Library and at the University of Prague than anywhere else. 

Professor Thomson has divided the works of Grosseteste into trans- 
lations from the Greek, biblical and philological commentaries, philo- 
sophical and scientific works, pastoral and devotional compositions, 
miscellaneous writings, Anglo-Norman works, and then sermons, letters, 
and dicta. Further the author lists ten doubtful works and sixty-five 
spurious works, followed by a list of eleven lost or untraced works. 
The writer has attempted to date some of the writings of the learned 
bishop. He is of the opinion that Robert Greathead did not know Greek 
well enough to translate it until about the time when he succeeded to 
the See of Lincoln. 

At any rate one may no longer doubt of the authenticity of Robert’s 
translation of the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Moreover, the 
seemingly exaggerated praises of Roger Bacon of his teacher and 
master now appear quite justified. Professor Thomson’s book is pro- 
vided with three indexes, that of names, of manuscripts, and that of 


“MacManus, op. cit., p. ix. 
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incipits, all of which notably enhance the value and serviceability of 
the work. All students of mediaeval history, especially those interested 
in mediaeval thought, will weleome this volume which should bring its 
indefatigable author merited applause and sincere felicitations. 


J. J. ROLBIECKI. 


Essays on Maimonides. An Octocentennial Volume. Edited by Sato 
Witrmayer Baron. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 
Pp. 316. $3.75. 


On March 30, 1935, Columbia University celebrated the eight- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Moses Maimonides. President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, the chairman of the evening, delivered a short 
address which was followed by three brief papers of a more or less 
laudatory character. They are included in the first chapter of this 
belated commemorative volume. The second chapter consists of an 
homage to Moses ben Maimon by Etienne Gilson. The third chapter by 
Leo Strauss treats of the literary character of the Guide for the Per- 
plexed, perhaps the most celebrated work of the greatest Jewish 
mediaeval thinker. An essay by Joshua Finkel on Maimonides’ Treatise 
on the Resurrection constitutes the fourth chapter. Chapter five con- 
tains the text of a brief responsum of Maimuni, apparently hitherto 
unpublished in its Arabic original or in a Hebrew translation, and an 
English version of the text by Richard Gottheil. By far the longest 
contribution is that of the editor of the volume, who has furnished a 
paper of almost one hundred and fifty pages on the economic views of 
Maimonides. In the seventh and last chapter Max Meyerhof of Cairo, 
Egypt, has supplied a description of the medical writings of Maimuni 
with an interesting appendix composed of English translations of 
excerpts from the original Arabic text and a choice bibliography. 

In his essay on Maimonides’ economic tenets Professor Baron tells us 
that the great Jewish master was not an economist in the modern sense, 
nor even in a mediaeval sense, like Thomas Aquinas or Ibn Khaldun. 
However, he did advance economic teachings in the contemporary mean- 
ing of the term, intended for a vast Jewish community under mediaeval 
Islam. Professor Baron’s paper does not pretend to be exhaustive, since 
it does not deal with Maimuni’s doctrines on public finance and social 
work. The writer does, however, present Moses ben Maimon’s teaching 
concerning private ownership, just prices, money and banking, slavery 
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and free labor, and economic activity in general. One must admit that 
Professor Baron's essay is highly informative and truly illuminating. 
In general one must observe that this commemorative volume certainly 
merits the attention of all serious students of mediaeval science and 
philosophy. 

J. J. ROLBIECKI. 


A Philosophy of Religion. By Epcarp SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. Pp. xvii + 539. 


Prof. Brightman offers as a tentative definition of religion—‘ Every 
definition of a real object is an hypothesis, subject to correction” (p. 
14)—the following : “ Religion is concern about experiences which are 
regarded as of supreme value; devotion toward a power or powers 
believed to originate, increase and conserve these values; and some 
suitable expression of this concern and devotion, whether through 
symbolic rites or through other individual and social conduct” (p. 17). 
Again: “ Philosophy of religion is an attempt to discover by rational 
interpretation of religion and its relations to other types of experi- 
ence, the truth of religious beliefs and the value of religious attitudes 
and practices” (p. 22). 

As a result of his wide reading and of his own reflections, the author 
has produced an interesting and important book. Its sixteen chapters 
discuss, among other subjects, the following: religion as a fact, reli- 
gious values, religion as a philosophical problem, conceptions of God, 
ways of knowing God, the problem of belief in God, the problem of 
evil, human personality, purpose and immortality, and criticisms, 
internal and external, of religion. Prof. Brightman inclines towards 
a conception of a finite and perfectible God. He concludes his chapter 
entitled “Is God Finite?” with the words: “ That the proposed solu- 
tion of the problem of evil and the idea of a finite God are an advance 
toward the truth seems highly probable to the writer. Whether these 
views are true or not, it is certain that philosophers will not fulfill 
their true function by following the popular mood of indifference to 
God. Until they wrestle more earnestly with the problem of God, the 
meaning of the whole, what they say of the parts is in danger of making 
a crazy patchwork—far from the rational Pattern of Plato” (p. 341). 


JoHN K. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Philosophy as a Science. By C. J. Ducasse. New York: Oscar Piest, 
1941, Pp. xx + 242, 


Prof. Ducasse discusses some recent hypotheses as to the nature and 
method of philosophy in the first part of his work; in the second part 
he takes up the subject-matter and method of philosophy. The first 
section contains a great deal of penetrating and valuable criticism of 
doctrines advanced by such diverse figures as Russell, S. K. Langer, 
R. G. Collingwood, and Rudolf Carnap, among others. The seven 
chapters of part two are on exposition of the author’s constructive 
views on the nature of subject-matter in general and of the subject- 
matter of philosophy in particular. Philosophical experience and philo- 
sophical theory, the relation of philosophy to wisdom and its applica- 
tion, and the method of knowledge in philosophy are also discussed. 
The author rightly states: “The great obstacles to real progress in 
philosophy have been, it seems to me, the lack of clear ideas as to the 
subject matter distinctive of philosophy, as to the general nature and 
function of theory construction, as to the sort of data by reference to 
which the validity of philosophical theories can be empirically tested, 
and as to the method by which this testing must proceed” (p. 236). 


JoHN K. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Summa Cosmologiae seu Philosophia naturalis generalis. By P. 
Frivericus 8. J. Montréal: Imprimerie du Messager, 
1941. Pp. 546, with index. 


The author intends this rather lengthy treatise on natural philosophy 
for students taking a three years course in philosophy, but remarks 
that it can be adjusted to the regular two years course by proper 
omissions. He insists, however, on the basis of his own experience that 
the matter can be covered entirely in an academic year of four hours a 
week. This work is the best the reviewer has seen in Latin, both as 
regards its plan and method, but especially as regards its attitude to- 
wards the positive sciences. A sample of this may be seen in the 
author’s treatment of the theory of Relativity, where he is not satisfied 
with a passing mention of it but gives a brief exposition of the theory, 
of its origin and basis, and then sympathetically considers its possi- 
bilities for assimilation into the traditional Thomistie philosophy of 
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nature. The author has worked his matter over carefully, perhaps at 
times going into too much detail if we have in mind the average under- 
graduate student. Yet even he ought to find the selected bibliographies 
introducing each chapter helpful guides to the source material. Whether 
he will find the Latin difficult or not will rest more with himself than 
with the author, who, in his use of plans and diagrams and variegated 
type, shows that he has his audience of students always before him. 


JosePH B. McALLISTER. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Kierkegaard’s Concluding Unscientific Postscript, tran. from the Dan- 
ish by D. F. Swenson. Completed after his death and provided 
with Introduction and Notes by W. Lowriz. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1941. Pp. xxxi + 579. 


The Sickness unto Death. By S. KierKeGAArpD, trans. with an Intro- 
duction by Water Lowrire. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1941. Pp. xii + 231. 


Sgren (the Danish for Severinus) Kierkegaard was born 1813 in 
Copenhagen and died there 1855. During this short life he published a 
great number of books, and left more unpublished, besides his volumi- 
nous journals. The incomplete (Danish) edition of all his writings 
comprises 34 volumes. His personality, his work, his attitude in regard 
to the established church in Danemark created during his lifetime a 
tremendous impression. Only slowly his name became known in other 
countries. Although some translations appeared in German as early as 
1873, his fame began to spread only after Schrempf’s translation in 12 
volumes appeared 1909-1923. Simultaneously, some works were trans- 
lated by others, especially by Th. Haecker. Schrempf’s way of render- 
ing the author is anything but satisfactory. Even a reader who does 
not know Danish may easily gather that some passages are mistrans- 
lated. Schrempf was, a rather curious case, not at all in sympathy 
with his author; the postseripts he added to the single volumes contain 
some bitter and, generally, unjustified criticisms, showing that he did 
not, in fact, grasp Kierkegaard’s spirit. In recent years several trans- 
lations have been published in England and America. The late Dr. 
Swenson, of the University of Minnesota, and Dr. Lowrie have done 
most in this line. 
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When Kierkegaard came to be known to a wider public, he exercised 
an influence which can be compared only with the one of Nietzsche. In 
fact, these two men of the nineteenth century represent two funda- 
mentally opposed tendencies of which the final outcome can be detected 
only in these our days. Kierkegaard presents to the reader a threefold 
aspect: he is himself a psychological problem (which may be studied 
in W. Lowrie’s Kierkegaard, London-New York, 1938, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, and which has caused some puzzling on the part of the psy- 
choanalysts who, however, failed—of course—to see the point); he has 
a definite, although not systematisized philosophy to impart, and he is, 
first of all, concerned with the religious problem, or as he himself put 
it, with the problem how to become a Christian. His philosophy and 
psychology are only preparatory and accessory to his main topic. As 
a religious thinker he has impressed many. Some lost their faith, as 
Dr. Lowrie says, because they despaired of ever becoming Christians; 
some experienced a religious awakening; some—Dr. Lowrie’s words— 
“sought refuge ” with the Catholic Church. K. Barth, the well known 
Protestant theologian, is much under Kierkegaard’s influence, although 
often antagonistic to him. His importance as a philosopher, considered 
in so far as others depend on him, lies mainly with his being one of the 
sources from which modern “ existential philosophy ” took its origin. 
Both, Heidegger and Jaspers, refer to Kierkegaard as one of the great 
determining forces. Both, however, follow the Danish thinker only to 
a certain point. It is hardly conceivable that Kierkegaard would have 
approved of these followers. 

The very name of “ existence,” and the peculiar emphasis it carries 
in this new philosophy, is of Kierkegaardian coinage. His passionate 
hostility against “the system,” that is Hegel’s philosophy, was aroused 
just because this philosophy seemed to annihilate the individual and to 
submerge it in universality. He was not blind to the greatness of 
Hegel’s conceptions, but he deeply resented the impersonality of this 
philosophy and the misunderstanding of the religious problem follow- 
ing from this general tendency. Religion, indeed, meant to Kier- 
kegaard not a system, nor a number of articles, but the intensely 
“lived” relation of an individual person to God. In Hegel’s system, 
there is no place for such an individual situation. 

Kierkegaard was not always, often indeed he was not at all, satisfied 
with the viewpoints taken by the Protestant theology of his time. 
Theologians ranked with him not better than philosophers, “ Chisten- 
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dom,” the world of “ official” Protestantism, of the established church, 
he considered as destructive of “ Christianity.” A “Christian world” 
appeared to him as a self-contradictory term, more, as a blasphemous 
expression. World and Christianity he conceived as for ever hostile 
one to the other. 

However, this standpoint evolved only gradually with Kierkegaard. 
He passed through the “aesthetic” stage first, the “ethical” then, 
before he reached his final religious attitude. But he is right, when he 
asserts in his journals—of which only parts have been translated, but 
of which many interesting quotations may be found in Lowrie’s work— 
that the religious problem was foremost with him all his life long. 

Protestant though he was, he did not lack a certain understanding 
and even admiration of the Catholic Church. In some way the Church 
seemed to him better than the average Protestantism. He was widely. 
read in the classies—for one year he taught Latin and Greek—and in 
the Fathers; there is no indication that he had any knowledge of Scho- 
lasticism. In fact, what separates his way of thinking most from the 
Catholic viewpoint is his totally overlooking the great principle of 
analogia entis. Although Lowrie seems to doubt this, it is correct when 
E. Przywara (Das Geheimnis Kierkegaard’s) stresses this fundamental 
difference. 

Partly because Kiekegaard’s works are intensely personal, by all their 
dealing with problems of universal interest, and thus can be fully under- 
stood only when considered in their totality, partly because of what 
he called his dialectical mind, his capacity of presenting a problem 
from various sides and remaining conscious of the impossibility to give 
one definite and clear solution, it is difficult to report on one single 
book of this author. The Postscript, especially, is conceived as an 
addition, completion, and correction of an earlier work, Philosophical 
Fragments, translated by Swenson, Princeton, 1936. 

Like his antipode Nietzsche, Kierkegaard was gifted in an unusual 
manner for psychological analysis. Being, however, firmly rooted in a 
metaphysics which agrees, at least in its fundamentals, with the great 
tradition, his psychology comes closer to the truth than did the “ un- 
veiling ” analysis of Nietzsche. Two of Kierkegaard’s works are char- 
acterized as psychological by the author himself; they also are closely 
related one to the other. The older is The Concept of Dread, of which 
an English translation is made by Dr. Dru, the newer which came out 
five years later, is The Sickness unto Death. This sickness is Sin in its 
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religious, and “déspair” in its psychological aspect. Kierkegaard 
ealled this book “A Christian Psychological Exposition for Edification 
and Awakening.” There are probably many who feel shocked by the 
idea of anything like “ Christian psychology.” Psychology, they say, 
is a science and as such independent of metaphysics, let alone religion. 
Let them read Kierkegaard. They may discover another kind of psy- 
chology, truer to life and more important to the individual than any- 
thing one may gather from observing rats running through mazes or 
even human observers doing tests. 

This reviewer feels that to give an abstract or Kierkegaard’s ideas 
would in fact amount to wronging this author. His ideas are so firmly 
interwoven and so absolutely part of his basic notions, that by isolating 
them they loose much of their impressiveness. One may, of course, 
take out one or the other idea and make use of it, say for the sake of 
psychological studies, or within a philosophical conception altogether 
different from Kierkegaard’s own. The latter has been done by Heideg- 
ger. But then, the idea is no longer truly Kierkegaard’s. 

There can be little doubt that Kierkegaard begins to exercise a great 
influence also in the English speaking world. We shall have before 
long a great literature on the ideas of this man who conceived of him- 
self as a “corrective,” as a power sent to stir up complacency, to 
awaken slumber, and to revive things too vital for mankind that they 
may be allowed to sink into oblivion. He is not a Catholic, but he is 
thoroughly a Christian. German Catholicism has taken a very intense 
interest in his writings, Haecker, Guardini, Przywara, who all wrote 
on Kierkegaard, are Catholic authors of renown. G. Marcel in France 
who also suffered his influence is a Catholic. Furthermore, to under- 
stand the whole movement of Existential Philosophy, in Germany and 
France, one has to know Kierkegaard. So we may be glad that his 
works are made accessible by the endeavors of Dr. Lowrie and others. 

Kierkegaard is no easy reading. His style is sometimes peculiar, 
his terminology arbitrary, his ideas often more suggested than ex- 
pressly stated. But it is worth while for anyone interested, be it in 
the great problems of philosophy, of individual life, of the human per- 
son, of faith, be it of a psychology deeper than either the studies of the 
experimentalist or the investigations of the so-called depth-psycholo- 
gist, to devote the necessary time, effort, and meditation to Kierkegaard’s 
writings. 

There is much in his philosophy the Schoolman will recognize and 
welcome. There is also much to arouse his antagonism. Acceptance 
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and criticism are both necessary. Both will be needed to prepare 
Catholic philosophy for a new development, in metaphysics and reli- 
gious philosophy, which is sure to evolve from a wider knowledge of 
Kierkegaard’s ideas. The two books which occasioned these remarks— 
they do not aspire at being considered a review—should be welcome 
and be read carefully together with the others already translated and 
in way of being made accessible. Dr. Lowrie is entitled to our grati- 
tude for the great work he has undertaken and for the helpful intro- 
ductions and notes he has added to his translations. 


ALLERS. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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